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Is a good thing to have 


A California HOME sini Grant 











In Fresno County 


This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at from $25 to $40 per acre on the most liberal 


terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna, We 


offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 


you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or Address Nares & Saunders, 1840 Mariposa Street, Fresno, California 








The Portland on’ 
Cost 1,000,000 Dollars. 


Headquarters for Tourists and Commercial 
Travelers 


American Plan 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 


Portland Hotel Company, Owners 
H. C. Bowers, Manager 











Hotel 
El Paso de Robles 


Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo County 
California 


Is one of the greatest health resorts on the Pacific 
Coast. It is only a few hours’ ride from San Fran- 
cisco and reached direct by the ‘‘ Shore Line’’ of 
Southern Pacific Company. 


Mud and Sulphur 
Baths and 
Mineral Waters 


are of great medicinal value and charmingly 
diverse scenery with abundant sporting facilities 
make it equally advantageous as a vacation re- 
sort. 


Write OTTO E. NEVER, Paso Robles, Cal. 
for Booklet 


DID YOU EVER RIDE 











ON A THREE THOUSAND MILE TIC- 
KET? NO? WELL, DID YOU EVER 
USE ONE IN TRAVELING ON THE 
PACIFIC SYSTEM LINES OF THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 








THEY ARE CHEAP, CONVENIENT 
AND GOOD ON ALL MAIN LINES 
AND BRANCHES OF ISSUING COM- 
PANY IN THE STATES OF OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, UTAH AND 
THE TERRITORIES OF ARIZONA 
AND NEW MEXICO 


.. WO AND A HALF CENTS PER MILE... 
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700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 


IS A SYNONYM FOR HOME. auring the Winter months to great numbers 


of the best American families. To p!easure- 
loving travelers it also stands for all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social 
standing of its patrons, for its dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and 
admirable service, for the beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for 
the amusement of its guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and bal! room, 
orchestra, fishing pier, go!f links, game preserves, botanica! gardens, boat houses, bath 
houses, race course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable 
climate, the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportuni- 
ties for riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsuia on which 
the resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Oldtown, 
La Jolla, Point Loma drive, Ei Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as much an 
essentia! of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities of the state. 
For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 
E. S. BABCOCK, MANAGER. 








H. F. NORCROSS, Los ANGELES AGENT 
CorNeER SPRING AND SECOND STREETS. 











SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


J. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - + - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
E. HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager - - - New YorK, N. Y. 
EO. Lg ay femey ol Traffic Manager - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
S. F. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic pennant - - - Houston, TEx. 
PACIFIC SYSTEM 
T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent - ~ Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Cc. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - PORTLAND, OR. 
ATLANTIC SYSTEM 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - - - - HOUSTON, TEX. 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GALVESTON, HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “COMPANY 
TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


Cc. W. _ Traffic Manager - ~ - - - HOusTON, TEX. 
S. F. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager - - - - HOUSTON, TEX, 
i. J. PARKS. General Passenger Agent - - - - HOusTON, TEX. 





THE BARRIER Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 





Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 


REM VED why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
eceoeeeo the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 


Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 


W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 











HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA 





IS THE NEWEST AND MOST PALATIAL OF CALIFORNIA’S 
HOTELS, PROVIDING A LUXURIOUS WINTER HOME FOR 
THE MOST REFINED AND EXACTING PATRONS. ITS 
AMUSEMENT EQUIPMENT COMPRISES TENNIS COURT, 
GOLF LINKS, PRIVATE THEATRE, BILLIARD ROOMS, 
CONSERVATORY, PROMENADE AND A SUPERIOR OR- 
CHESTRA. HOTEL GREEN IS SITUATED IN A CITY OF 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND CULTIVATED PEOPLE FAMED FOR 
ITS INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC ATMOSPHERE AND 
CHARMING ENVIRONMENT. ONE HUNDRED MILES OF 
FINE ROADS RADIATE THROUGH THE SAN GABRIEL 
VALLEY AMONG THE ORANGE GROVES. LOS ANGELES 
IS NINE MILES DISTANT, REACHED BY THREE STEAM 
RAILWAYS AND AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY: :::::::::: 

















G. G. GREEN, Owner J. H. HOLMES, Manager 
































SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SUNSET ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 

















No. 10 ATLANTIC Express Sunset LimiTeD 
EASTBOUND DAILY TwiCE A WEEK 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR DAY DAY 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO .........---seeseeeeeeeeeees 5.30 p.m. Mon. 5.00 p.m. Tues. Fri. 
Sia Ma Sarria 1S'w ob sn /h'bs0/9\o yd 74 418 4 ard whe od 8 vats 1.05 a.m. Tues. 10.23 p.m. Tues. Fri. 
Ar. LOS ANGELES .......... - 0. ese eroeeeeenees 1.30 p.m. Tues. 7.45 am. Web. SaT. 
Lv. LOS ANGELES .......... cece ceeeereneeeees 2.00 p.m. Tues. 8.00 a.m. Web. Sat. 
At: NII UR G 10.4. 9% 0 8 00 ic 00.00. 0 eeaeicia vines e'.ee 3.52 am. Web. 7.40 p.m. Web. SaT. 
a oie aia rs fae no co's sve oo a\u lala ave) BOelnip 6) 7.10 am Web. 10.15 p.m. Web. Sar. 
Oy, ee ENED 5 x.9'0\s'0 s wins 9's 0's 8.20 p.m. Web. 9.25 am THur. Sun. 
Lv. SAN ANTONIO 8.00 p.m. THur. 3.20 a.m. Fri. Mon. 
Arn. HOUSTON .......... cece ceeccccesecesceeenes 3.35 a.m. Fri. 9.20 am. Fri. Mon. 
An. NEW ORLEANS .........-ccceccesscscccccees 6.25 p.m. Fri. 7.20 p.m. Fri. Mon. 

No. 9 PaciFic Express Sunset Limited 

WESTBOUND DAILY TWICE A WEEK 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR DAY DAY 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS .........---..seeeeeeeeeeeees 8.50 a.m. Mon. 10.45 a.m. Mon. THur. 
Lv. HOUSTON .........ccsscccsccecscceee seeeee 11.15 pm Mon. 9.00 p.m. Mon. THur. 
Lv. SAN ANTONIO .........ccecccecccveccvcnsecs 9.00 a.m. Tues. 3.20 a.m. Tues. Fri. 
AR. EL PASO... cece. ceccnccccceeecssccc concen 8.40 a.m. Web. 10.05 p.m. Tues. Fri. 
a Seo ah Sais ne'te 6'08 (9 4:5'F'9G OU aS 8S OMS 7.00 p.m. Web. 5.20 a.m. Web. Sat. 
es cide ee nkeevaaaseatednsene acts ‘ 9.35 pm. Weo. 7.30 a.m. Weo. Sart. 
Ar. LOS ANGELES ..........---- seer cece eeeeees 12.00 noon THur. 7.45 p.m. Web: Sat. 
Lv. ae — NO re re 12.40 p.m. THur. 8.00 p.m. Web. Sat. 
CO SRS SE PR OCC Mr IO: err R Orn kee 12.38 a.m. Fri. 5.20 a.m. THur. Sun. 
Ar. SAN PRANCISCO JaSkRiC RNase ehateneeas Hales 8.45 am. Fri. 10.45 am. THur. Sun. 











ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. WEST BOUND. 

No. 10.. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Drawing Room sleeping Car San Francisco to New Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Augeles; also San also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
Francisco to Fresno. San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist to San Francisco. Daily 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe MONDAY. Vestibule Pullan Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Route). from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 
Paso. Daily. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 

MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, Cincinnati to San Francisco (Tuesday from New i. 
San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally con- Orleans). Personally conducted, 
ducted. TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, San Francisco (Wednesday from Kansas City, Thurs- 
via Texarkana. day from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Puliman Ordinary Sleeping Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from St. 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via El] Paso and New Paul to Los Angeles (Wednesday from Kansas City, 
Orleans. Personally conducted. Thursday from Ft. Worth). Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep» WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary sleeping 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- Car from Washington, D. C.,toSan Francisco (Fri- 
sonally conducted. day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago via Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
El Paso and Kansas City. Personally conducted. Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping leans). Personally conducted. 

Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via E] Paso and THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. San Francisco (Friday from St. Louis). 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Los FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Angeles to St. Paul via El Paso and Kansas City. from Washington, D. C., to San Francisco (Sunday 
Personally conducted. from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
conducted. Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to St. Paul, Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul to San Fran- 
via E] Paso and Flatonia. Personally conducted. cisco, via Flatonia and El Paso (Saturday from 

SATURDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Kansas City). Personally conducted. 

Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. Train, New Orleans to San Francisco, Composite 

No. 26. SUNSET LIMITED—A Solid Vestibuled Buffet L ibrary Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation and 
Train, San Francisco to New Orleans. Compos- Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Sleeping 
ite Buffet Library Car, Ladies’ Parlor, Observation Cars and Dining Car through without change. 
and Compartment Car, Double Drawing Room Leaves New Orleans Mondays and Thursdays. 
Sleeping Cars and Dining Car through without No. 7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Frideg Leaves San Francisco Tuesdays and Drawing Room Sleeping Car Los "aoa to San 

Francisco; Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 

No. oh TOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- Tracy (for Sacramento). 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Los An- Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
geles; Tourist Sleeping cae : _—— (from Sacra- Sleeping Car os (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
mento) to Los Angeles. Da Francisco. Dail 

No. 26. = OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 
Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping Sleeping Car Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Car San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San Coach Bakersfield to San Francisco; Dining Car 


Francisco to Tracy. Daily. Tracy to San Francisco. Daily. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 




















No. 2 OVERLAND LimiTED | No. 4 ATLANTIC Express | No. 6 ATLANTIC ExPRESS 
EASTWARD DAILY DAILY DAILY 
HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO ..........--25-.seeeeeeeenee 8.30 a.m. Mon. 9.00 a.m. Mon. 6.30 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. SACRAMENTO ...........esccceecccccccveees 11.25 am. Mon 12.50 p.m. Mon. 10.30 p.m. Mon. 
Re ree eer 4.50 p.m. Mon. 8.10 p.m. Mon. 6.30 a.m. Tues. 
Lv. TERRACE. .......---2.cccce covececcoccceeee 8.05 a.m. Tues. 1.25 p.m. Tues. 1.26 am. Web. 
Gis 5565 Meh oe baw aun sans ten ae 1.15 pm. Tues. 8.00 p.m. Tues. 8.20 a.m. Web. 
Lv. CHEVENNE ........... 2 cece ceeeececeenns 5.30 a.m. Weo. 2.20 p.m. Weo. 1.30 am. THur. 
LV. KEARNEY. .......ccrccvcveccccccccecsces cece 2.08 p.m. Weo. 1.26 a.m. THur. 11.00 a.m. THur. 
SR EE cies ike Nak whix bie okies mh Wah wie nn see eeics 7.20 p.m. Web. 6.40 am. Tuur. 4.55 pu. THUR. 
PR Is nnd nas Soe seis wie es cis enseredeuse 9.30 a.m. THur. 8.15 p.m. THuR. 7.45 am. Fri. 
No. 1 OVERLAND LimiTED No. 3 PaciFic Express No. 1-5 Paciric Express 
WESTWARD DAILY DAILY DAILY 
HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR EXAMPLE 
Lv. CHICAGO ........... cece eee cece cece eennnes 6.30 p.m. Mon. 10.30 p.m. Mon. 6.30 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. OMAHA............ccccecccccccccccccceceace 8.50 a.m. Tues. 4.25 pm. Tues. 9.00 a.m. Tues. 
ee Cee G cb h buds nck Kes to aes owe 1.28 p.m. Tues. 10.05 p.m. Tues. 2.42 p.m. Tues. 
LY. GHEVEIINE 2002 ccccscccnccccsvecccccssaveces 9.20 p.m. Tues. 7.55 am. Weo. 10.40 p.m. Tues. 
LY. OGDEN ... 22.2225 cesveccccccscccevcsscseess 12.30 p.m. Web. 1.40 am. THur. 1.10 p.m. Web. 
eR nasa dsb chew Gh ae kwon nh bbe euens 4.35 p.m. Web. 6.15 am. THurR. 5.30 p.m. Web. 
Lv. THRUMDKEE.... 22. scscecccescesccccccvesccecces 8.55 a.m. Tuur. 12.05 a.m. Fri. 11.10 a.m. THur. 
Am. GARAMIEIITO «22 - scecicnccscscvecenscocees 2.10 p.m. THur. 5.40 a.m. Fri. 4.50 p.m. THur. 
Pe Pe FT 8a 5 sn an 05 6 oie as Nini bins ono 5.15 p.m. THur. 9.45 am. Fri. 8.50 p.m. THur. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
EAST BOUND. WEST BOUND 


No. I. 


rain. 


OVESLAND LIMITED Daily —Solid Vestibuled 
Train, Composite Buffet- Library Car, Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San Francisco 

to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Denver, via Grand Junction, Carries 


through passengers only from points west of 
Ogden 
No. 5. "ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Drawing 


Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. Tour- 


OVERLAND LIMITED-— Solid Vestibuled 
Composite Buffet-Library Car. 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chicago to San 
Francisco. 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car 
Denver to San Francisco. 
No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 


Drawing 


Tourist Sleeping Car 





ist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* MONDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles 
to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 

* TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Ange- 
4 “nag Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Kansas 


* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco 
to St. Louis, via Denver and Kansas City. 

* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

No. 6. ORIENTAL MAIL— Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne 
and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to 
Ogden, 

* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston 


Ogden to San Francisco. 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from St. 
Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas Cityamd Denver. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Minne- 
apolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Ogden. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from Minneapolis to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha, 
No. 5. ORIENTAL MAIL Daily — Drawing Room 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 
Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
* WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chi- 
cago to Los Angeles, via Omaha and Denver. 
* THURSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to 
Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 
* Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Kansas City and Colorado Springs. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
Tourist Sleeping Car from 
Angeles, via Omaha and Pueblo. 
* FRIDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los 
Angeles, via Omaha and Colorado Springs. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 


St. Paul to Los 


SHASTA ROUTE 
CONDENSED TIME TABLE THROUGH TRAINS 





No. 12 No. 16 
OreGON Express | OREGON ExPRESS 
NORTHBOUND — ate 

HOUR EXAMPLE HOUR ~~ EXAMPLE 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO 7.00 4.™. Mon. 8.05 p.w. Mon. 
Lv. SACRAMENTO .. 9.55 4.™. Mon. 12.01 a.m. Tues. 
Lv. ASHLAND...... 2.50 a.m. Mon. 5.10 p.m. Tues. 
Ar. ROSEBURG 9.30 4m. Tues. 12.00 nicht TuEs. 
Ar. PORTLAND 7.00 p.m. Tues. 9.15 am. Web. 





No. 11 No. 15 
CALIFORNIA Express CALIFORNIA ExPRESS 
SOUTHBOUND a eenugs: 
4OUR EXAMPLE) HOUR ~~ EXAMPLE 
Lv. PORTLAND 8.30 a.m. Mon. 7.00 p.m. Mon. 
Lv. ROSEBURG 5.50 p.m. Mon. 4.30 am. Tues. 
Lv. ASHLAND....... 1.03 a.m. Tues. 12.00 noon TuEs. 
Ar. SACRAMENTO . 5.10 p.m. Tues. 4.25 am. WED. 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 7.45 p.m. Tues. 8.15 a.m. Web. 























we SHASTA ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland Tourist Sleeping Car Portland te San Francisco; 
and Sacramento to Portland. also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Redding and Portland. Dining Car between Redding and Portland. 

Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 
TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 

St. Paul, via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 





H | h at Palm Springs, California. Many a sufferer has found health, 
Ca or so great improvement over previous conditions that it was closely 

approximated by contrast. Palm Springs is an oasis on the edge 
of the Colorado Desert. Its sheltered location and dry, aseptic atmosphere are very 
favorable for persons afflicted with diseases of the throat and lungs and the peculiar 


hot sulphur spring here has been proved efficacious in scores of cases of rheumatism 
and skin diseases. If you would know more of the advantages of this resort and 








particulars as to terms and char- 


acter of accommodations write for Palm Springs, Cal. 


booklet to Dr. Welwood Murray. 











MANY 
EXCURSIONS 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AND ITS CON- 
NECTIONS OPERATE NUMEROUS WEEKLY PER- 
SONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS BETWEEN 
SUCH PRINCIPAL EASTERN CITIES AS BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, ALBANY, BUFFALO, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, CHICAGO, 
MEMPHIS, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, KANSAS CITY AND. 6,065 45 sess es 


CALIFORNIA 


THEY ARE EQUIPPED WITH THE NEW ORDINARY 
SLEEPERS. IF THERE WAS NO FIRST-CLASS YOU 
WOULD SAY “ FIRST-CLASS.” ANY AGENT OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE 
PLEASED TO FURNISH FULL INFORMATION..... 








Upon the city, sleeping at my feet, 
The broken threads of twinkling lights bestow 
Al radiance dim, within the narrow street 
Riding the glory of night’s star-born glow; 
for men are blinded by these feeble beams, 
Nor upward look into the universe — 
for them the yellow lamplight nearby gleams, 
A finite blessing — the infinite curse. 


The sordid world is lit by sickly light, 
ith glare of greed is filled her crooked ways; 


Rer clay-encompass’d wretches causeless fight, 
Ambition robs, fear lies and vengeance slays, 
Rope, honor, justice twinkle faintly in 
Between the curling flames of earth desires; 
Sby charity and sweet love, like starlight thin, 
fare faintly dim amid these lowly fires. 


So mankind, given eyes for universal space, 
May blind them with the blaze of earth-found fire; 
Re only lives who seeks the exalted place, 
Hbove this ghastly flame of gross desire. 
Arise! unto the heights and scan the skies, 
Hye, search—this Christmas Cve, ere night shall cease, 
May come the greatest glory to thine eyes, 
The star of Bethlehem, of Prince of Peace. 


Paul Shoup. 











EID OME ETS ET EI 











VOL. IV. NO. 2. 


DECEMBER, 1899. 


THE MAGDALENA FIESTA. 


tern states of Mexico is looked forward to, 
planned and arranged for so extensively 
and with as much interest as the religious fiesta 
of St. Francis Xavierat Magdalena. Long before 
the time designated the people of the surround- 
ing country begin to wend their way toward 
the quiet Mexican town with its old and quaint 
church containing the holy saint. Upon the 
backs of their patient burros they load their 
whole family, and with what gold or silver 
they may have been able to hoard during the 
year that is past, a few frijoles and a little flour 
for tortillas, they turn their faces towards the 
mecca and start upon their pilgrimage. 
The influence of this saint is far reaching. 


N° EVENT of the year in Sonora or the wes- 


Neumann, Photo. 


From Lower California, San Diego, Los Ange- 
les, from the lofty peaks of the Sierra Madres 
and from the valleys and hills of the west 
coast, ranchers, shepherds, miners, peons, pa- 
drones, the wealthy, the poor, come to secure 
relief from bodily woes or financial difficulties, 
fully believing in the power of the saint to 
grant their petitions. 

The fiesta usually begins about the twenty- 
seventh of September and lasts till about the 
fourth of October, closing with a magnificent 
pyrotechnic display. 

The writer, on the fourth of October, left 
Benson at 4 A. M., impelled by curiosity to see 
the feast. 

The ride is very pleasant in the early morning 





THE CHURCH, MAGDALENA 

















Webster, Photo. 


SAN IGNACIO CHURCH. 


We follow the San Pedro valley to Fair- 
bank, where the stage awaits the mail and 
passengers for Tombstone; thence up the beau- 
tiful Barbacomari valley to the top of the 
divide passing between the mountain ranges of 
the Huachucas and the Whetstones and down 
into the Sonoita canyen, past Fort Huachuca 
and old Fort Crittenden, on to the valley of 
the Santa Cruz with its big hotel at Cala- 
basas, and finally reaching the border town of 
Nogales. Here we have to stand inspection, for 
we pass to a foreign country. In thirty min- 
utes the inspection is over and the train, made 
up of seven coaches loaded with sightseers, and 
drawn by two engines (for the grade out of No- 
gales south is very heavy), is ready, and we are 
off. From the top of the grade to Magdalena 
the route lies through a very beautiful country. 
As we near the town, the valley widens out 
and is under a very fair state of cultivation. 
We arrive at our destination at 11:03 A. M. 
The station is about one-half mile from the 
town and hacks and carriages are in abundance 
to take the new arrivals to the scene of the fes- 
tivities. 

We found probably eight or nine thousand 
people in the town, mostly strangers. There 
are two places of interest to be visited, the 
church and the plaza, where the gambling is 
carried on, and like all good people we, of 
course, visited the church first. It is a very old 
building, built on the same style and plan as 
the old California missions. It was crowded 
mostly with parents accompanied by small 
children. It being the last day of the feast, 
they were apparently taking advantage of the 
last opportunity to secure the blessing of the 
priest upon themselves and their posterity. 

In the middle of the church on a low couch 
lay the image of St. Francis, face and feet bare 
and the body covered with a magnificent scar- 
let robe trimmed in lace. Surrounding him, in 


an unceasing throng, were the worshippers. He 
is their idol; before him they bow in rever- 
ence; they kiss his face, his hands, his feet, his 








garments; they embrace him with implicit con- 
fidence, believing his touch will cleanse and 
purify them. A shy maiden rubs a piece of 
gaudy ribbon over his heart, believing it will 
influence her lover to be true. A hardy bucharo 
brings his rawhide rope and touches his feet 
with it, believing it will bring him success 
with his cattle. A poor old woman takes off 
her black shawl and rubs it over his face, be- 
lieving that for the year to come it will keep 
away the Evil One. To reach the sacred shrine 
they may have traveled hundreds of miles, and 
as they near it they find the ground too holy to 
walk on, or the burden of their sins may be too 
heavy, for they get down on their knees and 
crawl in abject reverence. At the feet of the 
saint they place their offering, and, touching 
his holv person to give them grace, proceed to 
the padre, confess their sins and receive their 
sentence of penance, which may be to scourge 
themselves until the blood flows or wear sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

We hear of the heathen of foreign lands and 
send missionaries and thousands of dollars 
yearly to convert them and show them the true 
and only way, but here on the borders of civili- 
zation, within a two minutes’ walk of a railroad 
and a two hours’ ride of the influence of enlight- 
enment and progress, is a people as superstitious 
as can be found in any foreign land. 

San Francisco Xavier was a native of one 
of the Pyrenean provinces of Spain, and was 
born early in the sixteenth century at the 
castle of Xavier. He was a descendant of 
the roval family of Navarro, and in an age 
when the church united with the crown in 
ruling the Christian world. His early ambi- 
tion led him into the ranks of those ecclesiasti- 
cal potentates in whose hands the cross of the 
lowly Nazarene became a scepter swaying the 
destinies of countless multitudes, not only in 
Europe, but bevond the farther shores of the 
western seas. With an acute and metaphysical 
mind, which absorbed the doctrines of the 
church as readily as most young people do 
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amusement, he was early distinguished for his 
piety and learning, and at twenty-five years of 
age he taught philosophy in the University of 
Paris. There he formed a close friendship 
with Ignatius de Loyola, whose military exper- 
ience had taught him the value of united 
action toward common ends under compe- 
tent leadership, and whose fervid devotion to 
the church caused him to grasp the idea of 
bending into military form and operation for 
her upbuilding, the energies and capabilities 
of a band of devout and devoted brethren, 
which idea resulted in founding the Society of 
Jesus. a great work in which Francisco de 
Xavier was associated with him. King John 
of Portugal induced the Pape to allow their 
company to spread the gospe! in the East Indies, 
and Francisco de Xavier was sent there to con- 
duct the work, bearing the title of Apostolic 
Nuncio, to which dignity ha was elevated by 
the Pope at the outset of his mission, in which 
he visited India and Japan, laboring there nearly 
twenty years. He was about to transfer his 
labors to the Chinese Empire when the last 
fatal illness seized him, and he died at the age 
of forty-six on the island of Sancian, almost 
within sight of the coast of China. He was 
afterward created a saint in the Roman calen- 
dar, and as San Francisco he is the patron saint 
of the town of Magdalena, for which reason an 
annual fiesta is given here in his honor. But 
to the simple people of the southwest the iden- 
tity of the individual is lost in the devotion 
they give to the sculptured form that to them 
typifies infinite power. To them the legendary 
tales of mysterious and unaccountable influence 
are far more significant than the authenticated 
record of the man. 

The legend of Saint Francis is as follows: 
Many years ago, after the old San Xavier 
church had been built in the beautiful valley of 
the Santa Cruz near Tucson, the image of St. 
Francisco Xavier, in whose honor the church 








was named, was being packed on a burro over- 
land to his church. Late one evening before 
the cavalcade struck camp, the burro with its 
precious burden, in some unaccountable manner, 
became detached from the others and was lost. 
With holy candles lighted, they searched for 
him, but, night coming on quickly, they could 
not find him. In the early dawn it was decided 
that the main body of priests should proceed, 
leaving one of their number to hunt up the 
missing burro with the saint and then press on 
and overtake them. Accordingly the man left 
behind, after diligent search, discovered the 
burro lying down with St. Francis still strapped 
to its back. The burro was whipped and cud- 
geled, but despite all its efforts was unable to 
arise. The saint was loosened from its back 
and the animal immediately arose and began to 
feed on the grass. The priest placed the saint 
again on the burro’s back preparatory to tying it 
on, but no sooner had he done so than the burro’s 
knees weakened and he sank to the ground, 
and every attempt to place the saint on the 
burro’s back resulted in the same manner. The 
priest, finding he could not accomplish his 
errand, started out and overtook his com- 
panions and informed them of the trouble. 
After due deliberation they took it to be a 
miracle of God, and a silent way the saint had 
of telling them that he wanted to stay right 
there. They accordingly retraced their steps 
and erected a beautiful church on the spot. 
A peaceful community gathered round and 
settled in the rich and fertile valley, and 
other churches were built in the surrounding 
country. 

But there came a time several years after 
when they had no rain, their crops failed, the 
ground became dry and parched, not only for 
one year but for three years, their cattle and 
burros were dying, and starvation and dis- 
aster overshadowed them. Their faces were 
gloomy with forebodings and the peaceful 
and happy community was changed to one of 
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sorrow and mourning. Their patron saint was 
angry, though they knew not why. 

One morning a few of the old patriarchs and 
most ardent devotees were inspired with the 
thought that if they would take the saint out 
of the church and carry him around among 
their desolate farms, let him see their dying 
stock and the desert appearance of their fertile 
fields, he would, perhaps, soften his heart and 
send them rain. Accordingly, with prayerful 
hearts and heads bowed in reverence, they lifted 
his saintly body and carried him out into the 
hot, glaring sunlight, amidst the dry and with- 
ered trees, over the parched and thirsty land, 
hither and thither, from hacienda to hacienda. 

The utter desolation and hopelessness of the 
woe-befallen people were everywhere apparent. 

As they wandered up the valley farther and 
farther away from the sacred church, they be- 
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gan to notice that clouds were gathering in the 
distant horizon. Soon the welcome roll of 
thunder was heard and the long looked for and 
desired rain was seen approaching. To keep 
his sacred person from the inclemencies of the 
weather they entered the church of San Ignacio, 
which was near at hand, and soon the welcome 
rain was falling in torrents. Thus the second 
miracle was performed and their hearts filled 
with overflowing gratitude to the saint who, 
when he perceived their dire need, could com- 
mand the elements and bring them aid and suc- 
cor. They bowed in reverence, prayer and 
thanks for their relief. The storm continuing, 
they were compelled to remain with the saint 
in the church over night and lay down to sweet 
and peaceful dreams with weary bodies but 
happy -hearts at their deliverance. On awak- 
ening in the morning what was their conster- 
nation and dread to find that the saint had 
vanished. Silently during the dark hours of 
the night he had been spirited away. No trace 
of him could be found; he had left no sign or 
word. With doubtful forebodings the proces- 
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sion turned its face toward Magdalena after 
having dispatched a messenger ahead to inform 
the waiting people that their beloved saint had 
vanished and that they were unable to account 
for the disappearance. Perhaps some devotee 
in wild exultation at their deliverance, had be- 
come demented and stolen his sacred person. 
The whole populace must needs be advised and 
diligent search made for the missing saint. As 
they neared their homes they were excited by 
the sight of their messenger returning as swiftly 
as possible, and as he neared them they were 
astounded with the good tidings that the saint 
had been found, that he was in his accustomed 
place in the church at Magdalena. Thither 
they rushed in great haste and were rejoiced to 
see with their own eyes that the report was 
true. Upon examination they found that the 
feet of the saint were muddy and his robes wet. 
He had risen during the 
storm and the darkness 
of the night and went 
back to his beloved church 
and laid himself down on 
the hallowed shrine. Thus 
was the third miracle per- 
formed. 

The news of the mighty 
potency of St. Francis was 
heralded far and near and 
the people invited to gather 
at the shrine for a feast of 
rejoicing and to pay hom- 
age to one who held their 
lives and prosperity in his 
power. These miracles, 
forever and beyond ques- 
tion, established the divine 
origin of St. Francis Xavier 
and created the religious 
ceremony known as the 
Magdalena Fiesta. 

After the worshippers 
have paid their respects 
to the saint and performed 
their simple ceremonies, 
they are at liberty to enjoy 
themselves as best suits their mind, and from 
what we saw, | think that gambling was their 
principal enjoyment. I believe that every form 
of gambling device known was there and every 
game was surrounded with men, women and 
children apparentiy intent on spending their 
last dollar. Monte seemed to be the principal 
game, however, and many thousand dollars 
change hands daily. Very few but the gam- 
blers say adios on the last day with a dollar in 
their pockets. 

Surrounding the plaza are rows of tempo- 
rary structures, usually of light frame-work 
with canvas stretched over the top and sides, 
in which are barrooms, restaurants and gam- 
bling halls. Restraints and prohibitions of all 
sorts upon gambling are relaxed by the authori- 
ties, and all kinds of games and devices of 
chance are openly dealt. Roulette, monte, keno, 
poker, chuck-a-luck and many native games, 
known only to the initiated, spread their lay- 
outs and display their capital in money in 
effort to win which the venturesome are in- 
vited to try their luck. Too poor to erect 
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booths, barely able to pay the cost of the 
license, with tables in the open air, may be 
seen the dealer of small games, who spreads 
out his or her stock of dimes and coppers, and in 
like coins the poor peons play against it their 
scanty earnings. In the larger games thousands 
of dollars are spread upon the tables and play is 
frequently very high. 

Every evening there is a display of fireworks 
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route; nothing tiresome; nothing cir- 

cumlocutious; something that will 
awaken happy memories in passengers of by- 
gone seasons ; something that will enable this 
season’s travelers to indulge in the pleasures of 
anticipation; use schedule speed in describing 
the train; and fling but a phrase or two at the 
places as you pass them by.” 

With such instructions I hope to keep on the 
main line; if I lose the right of track, you can 
get off at any siding without notifying the 
conductor. 

Sunset Limited was, you will remember, the 
first transcontinental limited train. It marked 
an era; the East and West nodded at each 
other as near neighbors. Barriers were re- 
moved; discomforts were minimized and time 
economized — no unimportant matter in these 
days when old Father Time has been fur- 
nished, in lieu of his scythe, a combined har- 
vester, "thresher and sacker that in the same 
imperturbable way garners the bearded grain 
and the flowers that grow between. Sunset 
Limited was established in the winter season 
of 1894-95 and was successful from the be- 
ginning. Its own best advertisement, its 
originators had the faith justified by its ex- 
cellence, to tell the world about it wherever 
the world was intelligent enough to appre- 
ciate its merit. Artists studied sunsets for 
it; men of words burned midnight oil and 
acquired spectacles in search for felicitous 
phrases for it; rhymes were written for it 
and songs sung of it; and, best of all, its 
patrons unqualifiedly praised it. Its popular- 
ity very soon demanded semi-weekly instead 
of weekly service: and such time assign- 
ment is effective for the coming season. 

In describing the train, it is best to begin 
at the beginning, for with the schedule of 
the present season, to commence with the 
tail-lights might prove your inability to 
catch up with the pilot—and anyway I do 
not wish to get out of breath so early in the 
story. 

Some clear California night, when the 
mountains and vallevs are half-robed in 
moonlight shadow, go out into the open uni- 
verse with no motion nor sound to disturb 
it save, perhaps, the indistinct murmur of 
the evening air of the Pacific scented with 
the fragrance of orange; and let your gaze 
wander along the tapering vista of two silver 
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but the grand display is reserved for the even- 
ing of the day which closes the fiesta. On this 
evening the pyrotechnic display is superb, and 
] must say that the natives are exceedingly ex- 
pert in the art of manufacturing fireworks. 

The Fiesta of Magdalena is worth going 


to see. 
F. S. Webster, 
Agent Southern Pacific Co., Benson, Ariz. 
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threads that reach over the rim of the horizon 
into darkness and infinity. The stars burn 
brightly in the California night sky —stars 
that you would fain hitch your wagon to; 
the mountains lose their angles; their forests 
are draperies and their snow-garlanded peaks, 
cones of silver; the broad washes are ribbons of 
white across an enchanted landscape, and the 
great stretches of green orchard foliage, a fitting 
foil for the brightness of the night. It is an 
hour of reverie and all the minor affairs of man 
are forgotten. 

A light comes up over the sky line, a clear, 
steady , glow that speaks of ‘‘decision with 
speed,” of confidence, precision, action. It is 
activity flying through a season of serenity. The 
circle of fire increases, becomes more distinct ; 
down along the way in front spring long rays, 
advance couriers. You put your ear down to 
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the steel rails, as in days gone by. and listen 
to the swift humming of the well-learned song. 
Across the sky, to the west, trails a smoke 
cloud. There is something coming; a mighty 
something that is rolling forth a deep-voiced 
chanting — war song mayhap of the Vikings of 
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old—the earth trembles, and you step to 
one side to let this voice out of the darkness 
go by. 

A flash of fire, a glint of polished steel 
and brass, a blur of revolving wheels, a 
long line "of. brilliant light, a glimpse of 
smiling faces, and away in the distance, as 
you rub your eyes and stare, you see the re- 
ceding tail-lights of Sunset Limited — Sun- 
set Limited racing, at sixty miles an hour, 
straight into the full face of the rising moon. 

When the stillness has returned and your 
footsteps turn regretfully homeward, for since 
day will come, one cannot linger endlessly 
beneath even a California night sky, you 
wonder at what you saw and consider its 
meaning. 

Sunset Limited —its wonderful speed, how 
accomplished ? 

A steel racer is the engine, weighing at 
the terminal, as it waits puffing impatiently, 
a matter of sixty tons; and the tender is, 
as usual, left behind. The steel driving 
wheels are six feet in diameter with an inch 
to spare. There it stands—the greatest in- 
dependent embodiment of energy the world 
has known. It is the head and front of the 
train; the source of its life. It is complete 
in itself, a wonderful example of concen- 
trated, independent power. It bears with 
dignity, and with no sacrifice of beauty, all 
the trappings of modern science — automatic, 
quick action air-brakes; pneumatic signals; 
pneumatic sanding device; pneumatic ash- 
pan cleaner; sight-feed lubricators; automatic 
couplers, and a hundred other examples of in- 
genuity that the good-natured engineman, with 
all his pride in his wonderful machine, deems 
too familiar to mention. Itself and nine asso- 
ciates carry the train between San Francisco and 





New Orleans; down the line it goes racing for 
two hundred and fiftv miles, and the landscape 
melts as it goes bv, and the telegraph poles 
fairly blend one into the other. 

The train, as a whole, has been the subject of 
so many songs of praise, that no hasty touch of 
mine can hope to bring forth new melody ; 
yet may be hereand there is a reader whose 
interest has been but casual, and who may 
ask some further detail. 

The train is, of course, solidly vesti- 
buled, forming a continuous apartment. It 
is lighted with Pintsch gas, softest and 
most radiant of artificial lights; and in 
the heating devices, arrangement of the 
cars, and the thousand and one details that 
give perfection, the best that the ingenu- 
ity, science and art of the year 1899 can 
suggest, have been applied. 

The composite car has as its chief feature 
an observation parlor for gentlemen, where 
the passenger may recline upon a restful 
lounge or lazily heap himself in a great 
armchair and read or smoke, or gaze 
through plate glass window at an ever- 
changing landscape panorama, while the 
hours and the miles roll by together. He 
is in easy touch with the comforts of 
home —there is a well-stocked library, a 
barber shop, a writing desk, a bathroom 
and buffet at command. The passenger’s 
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baggage is at all times accessible in the baggage 
compartment. 

Naturally, the ladies’ compartment car is the 
next feature of the procession. Here is a beau- 
tiful parlor that in itself makes traveling a de- 
light —a parlor with glass sides, through which 

















every picturesque feature of interest en route 
presents its image. Here are the same invita- 
tions to restful ease, and here, too, are escritoires 
with Sunset Limited stationery, and a library 
with the books of the day and standard works 
to talk to you for the asking. Adjoining this 
parlor are seven snug homes in miniature, each 
supplied with its own tvilet appointments. 
They may be occupied singly or en suite, for 
they open, if desired, not only into a common 
aisle along the car side, but as well into one an- 
other. Each compartment has an individual 
finish; the polished woods and beautiful up- 
holstering and drapery harmonizing, and in 
each different from its neighbor. The two or 
more cars following are double drawing room 
sleepers that, from wheels to roof, are wonderful 
examples of man’s ingenuity in making travel 
comfortable. The curtains, tapestries and up- 
holstering cause exclamations of delight; in 
every wav are the appo‘ntments perfect. There 
is a dressing room for ladies and an observation 
parlor for gentlemen. Large drawing rooms are 
at the ends of the car, each with its own toilet 
appointments. 

The dining car is the last but not least factor 
of the train, and while there may be no truth 
in the report that citizens along the line stand 
on the track after the train has gone and gaze 
wistfully at it while the breeze brings back ap- 
petizing odors, there is certainly reason for 
truth of the report ; so much so that I am going 
to give the dining car a separate paragraph. 

Its a conservatory and dining room in one, 
for in the deep alcoves with their broad win- 
dows are many beautiful plants, the green 
foliage in pleasing contrast with the sheen of 
silver, the sparkle of cut glass and the snowy 
whiteness of the table linen. Comfortable, in- 
dividual chairs, with plenty of room, are fur- 
nished at mahogany tables. The steward is a 
genius with unlimited talent for pleasing, while 
the skillful waiters, as carriers of messages to 
Garcia (though the cook resp »nds to an entirely 
different name more near —but never mind), 
specially sele.ted for Sunset Limited service, 
are unexcelled. The tooths »me delicacies served 
up —ah, pleasant recollections, these ! — are from 
the finest markets in the world, San Francisco 
and New Orleans. Cream, some fruits and other 
bill-of-fare features are purchased by the way, 
but refrigeration and skillful disposal of space 
on Sunset Limited have made it possible to se- 
cure the bulk of supplies at the cities named. 
The cook on board Sunset Limited would accept 
atin can as an insult and hurl it at the head of 
the offender; fruits, meats, fish, game, vege- 
tables are all fresh; the luscious strawberries 
in midwinter are hurried from their beds in 
Mexico, joining the train at El Paso; the deli- 
cate pompano is as if leaping fresh from the 
waters of the gulf; the Bayou Cook oyster is 
new from its bed; the game has but lately 
been in swift flight over the Suisun marshes or 
calling shrilly in the foothills of the Sierras; 
the oranges were, perhaps, but lately neighbors 
of those that nod at you through the windows 








of the train. Charges are a la carte and very 
reasonable; the dining car is not a revenue insti- 
tution, but is designed as a feature of Sunset 
Limited that shall create enthusiastic popu- 
larity. 

Sunset Limited attendants constitute a corps 
of carefully selected employees. The ladies’ 
maids in attendance upon the compartment cars, 
and the porters and other attendants are all 
selected because of excellent records, and there 
is no question but that they are in keeping 
with the service. 

A few words concerning the route and the 
schedule, and those of you who have not gone 
to sleep or elsewhere, will have my thanks for 
your considerate attention. 

Sunset Limited is now the fastest transconti- 
nental train. It has the longest run of all the 
trains in the world. The journey begins, east- 
bound, at sunset, and during the night you drop 
swiftly southward, awakening in the morning 
amid the orange groves and snow-crested moun: 
tains of Southern California. The orange trees 
reach their golden fruit up to the car windows; 
you have a forenoon in the Garden of Eden. A 
climb through picturesque San Gorgonio pass, a 
dip down into the Colorado desert two hundred 
feet below the tide, by Palm Springs, tropical 
Indio, the salt works of Salton, the Rio 
Colorado, Yuma—and darkness. Morning 
at El Paso with its quaint intermixture ; 
gateway of nations, customs, types — Amer- 
icans, Mexicans, cowboys, miners, Indians, 
friars and tourists. A day in Texas, with its 
superb area of plains; along the Rio Grande, 
with its rugged and beautiful scenery. Dark- 
ness again, with morning in Houston ; metro- 
politan energy early awake; the cotton capital 
and then a cotton country. ’A land of tints and 
shades, witness the faces; without snow and 
ice and with summer sunshine throughout the 
winter. An afternoon of picturesque bayous 
framed with moss-draped trees of forests; 
sugar plantations, stately homes and scenes of 
beauty on every hand; the country of the 
Acadians; and then, with the setting sun, 
romantic, ‘historical, beautiful, the city of New 
Orleans. Linger here, if you may, a day or a 
week, and treasure a pleasant recollection after- 
wards ; but if Time has his hurrying hand on 
your shoulder, there impatiently awaits you 
limited trains for the North and the East, that 
swiftly up through the South, by the break of 
day, may bear you to your destination — and 
you have been but two “daylight days” be- 
tween the California state line and home, on 
the road. Such path-finding General Fremont 
never dreamed of. If your journev be longer 
and includes a daylight ride through the South, 
you will be glad of the added experience. 

So, it is done —and yet what | have said is, 
at the best, but a hint at that which you should 
learn before determining upon your transconti- 
nental journey. Literature, descriptive of the 
route, descriptive of the train, may be had for 
the inquiry —and he who rides should read. 

Sequoia, 
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SAN JOSE, SANTA CRUZ, DEL MONTE, PASO ROBLES, SANTA BARBARA, PASADENA. 


SAN JOSE. 


come whosoever or whatsoever will, 

ahungered for fruits or flowers, the 
waiting tables are spread for expected guests; 
none so humble there shall be vain appeal. 

Bright-winged ephemeral thousands, with 
span of life a single hour, shall have it glorified 
by sunshine and floral sweets. The passing 
song-bird regales itself on honeyed fruit and 
repays an hundred fold in warbling trills; and 
homeless, self-banished biped wanderer (cer- 
tainly a little lower than the angels) may pluck 
and eat, and go his shambling, thankless way, 
grateful neither to God or man, in fundamental 
faith the world owes hima living. Toll tak- 
ings such as these are unconsidered gleanings 
from a frugiferous harvest, that is practically 
exhaustless. 

A few years ago when a session of the Na- 
tional Grange was held in California, Governor 
Luce of Michigan, its then, official head, was en- 
tertained by visit to the fruit district of Santa 
Clara Valley. The inspection progressed favor- 
ably until a place was reached where the vistas 
between tree-rows ended in a nebulous vanishing 
point. 

The Governor made sure his vision was not 
in fault, and then asked, ‘‘ How long are these 
rows?” The answer was in miles—and he 
affirmed the combined fruit growing world could 
a compete with prolific trees aligned by the 
mile. 

It is no fulsome praise, or exaggerated boast, 
to say that in fruit production, when quantity, 
quality and variety are considered, San Jose 
leads in triumphal march. 

On the social side, it is emphatically a home 
city; almost every dwelling floral-framed, and 
that too, not only in choicest native bloom, but 
freely also in rare efflorescence, that in less fa- 
vored places would be exhibition hot-house ex- 
otics. 

These displays are not limited to multimil- 
lionaires, but are the abundant heritage of 
labor. 

Theorists talk much of environmental influ- 
ence, affirming a marked difference in culture 
that evolves itself from pig-raising, and that of 
fruit and flowers; with deductions, that man- 
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ners to be expected at the stye — would be misfit 
in floral aromatic berry fields. 

The social atmosphere of San Jose meets all 
theoretical requirements, its standards of edu- 
cation and religion are elevated, the seed-time 
of them antedating current history. 

Santa Clara College, established and pro- 
moted by the Catholic Church, carries on its 
alumni rolls, the names of many who have been, 
and are, valued factors in state history making ; 
and the same is true also of University of the 
Pacific (in nearby Santa Clara), founded in pio- 
neer days by Methodist Episcopal Church. 

These two colleges, sustained at great per- 
sonal sacrifice of time and treasure by their 
friends during a protracted period, have proven 
a large element in popular uplifting. 

It should be known that Santa Clara College 
is sequel to famed Mission Santa Clara, founded 
January twelfth, seventeen hundred seventy- 
seven. At onetime its worshipping congregation 
of Christianized Indians numbered fourteen 
hundred and sixty-four—each one of them all, 
known to the Priests, and of record by bap- 
tismal name; the totals, were eight thousand 
six hundred and forty. Many tourists enjoy a 
visit to the site, aromatic of self-sacrifice and 
demonstrations of Divine love. 

Supplemental to these colleges. the state has 
established a valuable Normal School, that has 
proven of priceless worth in its educational 
plans; and, in preparatory way to these broader 
benefits, San Jose has an admirable, closely 
graded school system, open to all who can be 
induced to accept its bounty, free as air that en- 
velopes the earth. 

On higher line (4250 feet above sea-level) 
crowning summit of Mount Hamilton is Lick 
‘sone atory —twenty-eight miles from San 
ose. 

Here, through the great telescope, one’s vision 
can make transit of outer ether, covering fields 
occupied by thousands of solar systems, equal 
to and superior to our own; and when we are 
overwhelmed by this hint merely, of nature’s 
material immensity with unfeigned humility of 
spirit, whisper— ‘* What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?” 

From cars of Southern Pacific Company’s 
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HOTEL VENDOME, SAN JOSE. 
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railway line, and as well from 
San Jose, the Observatory glints 
as a silvered spot on summit of 
the mountain. 

Visitors take places in stage 
from Hotel Vendome, and over 
a fine macadamized carriage 
way, with three relays of teams, 
achieve the summit in six hours. 
It marks an epoch in scenic life; 
Santa Clara Valley in its fruit- 
fulness; San Mateo in woodland 
and palatial beauty, and the sil- 
vered sheen of San Francisco’s 
Bay are outspread beneath, cov- 
ering best of earth; and above, 
all of the Celestial that may be 
possible to you. The return is 
safely made in half the ascend- 
ing time. 

Transient visitors should know that San 
Jose has ample provisions of luxury and 
comfort awaiting them. First among met- 
ropolitan equals—stands Hotel Vendome en- 








LICK OBSERVATORY. 


throned in umbrageous park. Its cuisine and 
service are approved by the most critical; St. 
James and others are also satisfying temporary 
homes. 


SANTA CRUZ. 


This popular resort is four hours distant 
from San Francisco, by rail of Southern Pacific 
Company. The city hasa sightly and beauti- 
ful location on San Lorenzo river, and northern 
horn of Bay of Monterey. Santa Cruz moun- 
tains are in the background, luxuriant in red- 





BIG TREES, SANTA CRUZ. 


woods, manzanita and laurel, and romantic in 
fern draped dells and wild flower illumined 
glades. Vegetation is exuberant; no shriveled 
or parched suggestion anywhere that ‘the 
early and the latter rains”? have gone on vaca- 
tion; but good evidence in marvelous boscage 
and sylvan beauty, in wimpling brooks and 
sparkling springs, that gracious messages from 
cloud-land have not been wanting. 

These mountains, for picnic uses, are “‘ The 
Delectable’’; resorted to from San Francisco, 
each year by increasing thousands; and as well, 
for Sans Souci refuge from affairs, that will not 
elsewhere relax their exhausting grasp. Santa 
Cruz was visited by Padre Juan Crespi, and 
named by him, October seventeenth, seventeen 
hundred sixty-nine; and twenty-two years 
later, the mission so long in contemplation, was 
formally dedicated. 

In city building, advantage on the picturesque 
side has been taken of its natural irregular 
levels, in some cases, artistic lines have grown 
out of a disposition to meet obstructions half- 
way. The principal thoroughfares are well 
built; and bankers and merchants suitably 
housed. 

Street car lines are available for all parts of 
the city —for the beach and as well, for extra- 
urban points of interest. 

Santa Cruz abounds in guests; each month 
in the year is seasonable; but upon occasion, 
train follows train with hotel expectant multi- 
tudes, not one of whom is ever ‘“‘ left.’’ Hotel 
accommodation is excellent and expansive. Pa- 
cific Ocean House and Sea Beach are well ap- 
proved, and this is true also of St. George and 
others. 

Fishing in the Bay is one of the chief sporting 
attractions. California’s Coast line holds many 
famous waters dear to heart of angler, but, on 
the main-land, hardly one to outrank those of 
this Bay. 

All kinds of estuary and surf and most pelagic 
fish are taken with the hook, not rarely, (more 
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fishing than fish) but in great numbers and va- 
riety. Especially exciting —calling in electric 
tones to patrons of the gentle craft, far and 
near, are the seasons when salmon are making 
their southward run along the Coast, from 
frigid northern waters. With glutton eager- 








ness, the hook is taken by them at Santa Cruz ; 
and novices spare not, short of boat capacity. 

The inducements to permanent residence are 
numerous, and frequently prove irresistible. Ar- 
tistic homes are abundant, and the social atmos- 
phere of refined quality. 


DEL MONTE. 


Right rest- 
ful is the pre- 
siding divin- 
ity that rules Del 
Monte. Ten thou- 
sand minute de- 
tails, each in accord with all others, have 
made common cause to form a subdued har- 
mony that falls upon the senses in benediction, 
‘as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion”: else- 
where, recuperative shrines are not wanting, 
that give relief to overtasked nerves and mus- 
cles, but the satisfying restfulness of Del Monte 
goes to the very fountain of sentient existence; 
rest for brain and for perturbed spirit. 

Creative genius has spread out a landscape 
and built up a structured mosaic of beauty that 
takes peerless rank unquestioned; its aroma 
and influence are on lines distinctly musical ; 
the touch, tender and soothing; grateful as a 
divine symphony. 

In poetic vision, seen of quaint Chaucer, 

“Heer is the queen of Fairye, 


With harpe and pype and symphonye 
Dwelling in this place.” 


Laguna del Rey —romance inviting Lake of 
the King; whether seen in half-tones through 






boscage bank, or pen- 
dant branch portiere of 
ancient live oak, re- 
calls the best ‘‘ meas- 
ured numbers’’ we have 
known ; majestic pines, 
wide space spanning be- 
tween the lower and 
the upper; and live 
oaks, that have ex- 
panded according to 
the pattern shown them 
in the mount; grown 
as divinely ordered, rising above any tempo- 
rary second thought expedients, to satisfy 
popular whims; have had the courage of their 
convictions, thrusting out sturdy, uncompro- 
mising arms where they would, and with- 
holding at pleasure; and ash and elm, cypress 
and madrona, palm and manzanita, each in turn 
adds a note to round up the harmony. 

The caravansary itself, so noble in capacity, 
so sumptuous, and withal so modest, stands 
enshrined in bloom; rose and honeysuckle and 
jessamine clamber lovingly about it, giving 
beauty and fragrant thanks for recognition and 
support. 

Bordering the drives and accenting the walks, 
ornamental plants and flowers; and _ floral 
massing spaces are arranged — color in arabesque 
and in alignment; upward looking, ambitious 
ivy, and incense-giving climbers can hardly 
accept refusal from their arboreal kindred ; and 
of beauty, anti-climax, 70/1-me-tangere cactus 
garden, as fillip to possible satiety of grace and 
loveliness ; and music of song-bird and buzz of 
bee, happy in congenial toil. 

Shafts of sunlight break through rifts in 
foliage, scintillant with ruby crested humming 
birds, and jewel painted butterfly. 

The poet who sang, 


** Meet me in the green and amber glade, 
Where golden glints of moted sunbeams swim,” 


should be found of search, at the Hotel del 
Monte. 
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PASO ROBLES. 


This important scenic and sanitary place is on 
Salinas river, eight hours distant from San 
Francisco by rail of Southern Pacific Company. 

It is planted in the heart of a broad area of 
marvelous oak woodland ; and on sanitary side 
had a reputation for “good medicine” long 
ages before its benefits were first tested by 
Caucasian. The Catholic fathers were intro- 
duced to remedial use of the waters at, and near 
Paso de Robles, as early as seventeen hundred 

seventy ; and tw enty-seven years later, when 
Mission San Miguel was established, one of its 
adjuncts was a ten mile aqueduct for gravitation 
to it of water from Santa Ysabel hot springs. 
This priceless water must have been a factor in 
giving San Miguel the lowest death rate record 
of any California mission — San Luis Rey alone 
excepted. 

In Spanish nomenclature, Robles is of fre- 
quent occurrence; roble (the oak tree) always 
fires Castilian enthusiasm; this Paso Robles 
district must have seemed gateway to land of 
spiritual fruition. If—(and it would not be 
far-fetched to assume it) the exploring fraters, 
after spending a bathful — restful night at Santa 
Ysabel hot springs, seeking with ended matins, 
for ‘‘lay of the land”’; did so from the consid- 
erable bluff at rear of present domicile and ranch 
houses, and had their reward in a wondrous 
landscape equal to that seen by law giver of 
Israel from 
Mount Nebo. 

Paso Robles 
on civic side, 
is a prosper- 
ous, well built 
city, with all 
the adjuncts 
that evolve 
from urban 
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HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, 





pride based on popular cultivation and generous 
capital. 

The growing population, in hundreds, ap- 
proaches its first score, under stimulus of ex- 
tending railway connections, and consequent 
settlement of surrrounding country, must rapidly 
advance toward front rank among the cities of 
California, not directly drawing traffic from 
ocean commerce. 

The arable lands tributary to it, are of great 
extent —eastwardly, largely devoted to cereals 
and to live stock; and westwardly, the oak- 
forestry, in places is giving way to horticulture 
in its various branches; encouraging object- 
lessons in this department of husbandry are to 
be seen, showing these rolling oak crowned 
lands to be well adapted to fruit. The output 
of wheat, in favoring years, crowds the ample 
warehouses aligned along the railroad tracks, 
until standing-room alone is left. 

Divergent stage lines from Paso Robles cen- 
ter. radiate all the country; and ponderous 
freight wagons—each one with carload capac- 
ity serve to augment the flow of traffic. 

Pioneer ranches, wisely subdivided, are in 
readiness for home-making ; and those who 
seek for prolific acres, with accessible markets 
and with congenial, cultivated social life should 
know, that in degree, this is a virgin field; 
choice locations to be had where success is no 
problem awaiting solution. 

One of the most promising factors in the 
future of Paso Robles lies in its commercial 
vigor. Business men associated in boards and 
chambers, with view to concentrated action on 
traffic-ctouching matters—involving expansion 
and mercantile honor. 

In common with other points on Coast Line 
of Southern Pacific Company — perhaps _ in 
larger degree than most of them, the Paso Ro- 
bles world must draw adver- 
tising advantage, from com- 
pletion of it between Surf and 
Santa Barbara; overland thou- 
sands and Pacific Coast tens 
of thousands will note this 
oak crowned paradise, and 
percentage of them will ask 
to have place and “‘ grow up 
with the country.” 

It is matter known at office 
of deed recording, that large 
numbers of new-home-makers, 
are already in the field; they 
have found, as all will do, an 
admirable graded school sys- 
tem in the city, open to any 
who desire its advantages; 
and at convenient distances 
in the country, excellent dis- 
trict schools, under liberal state 
patronage. The city is speci- 
ally well provided with relig- 
ious societies, and houses of 
worship, and also with frater- 
nal organizations; almost any 
frater, will receive fellowship 
greeting in Paso Robles. 

Admirable as it is in all 
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important respects yet the chief feature —the 
central point—faced bv lesser things, is Hotel 
el Paso de Robles. 

This three storied, many angled, sumptuous 
caravansary has a frontage of nearly three hun- 
dred feet, with veranda and balcony looking 
out upon a broad expanse of ornamented ground ; 
and the winged depth falls not fifty feet below 
its ample front. 

From the hotel, can be seen spurs of Santa 
Lucia Range, and as well of Coast Range 
proper; the former standing guard against chill- 
ing ocean fogs, and the latter proclaiming no 
thoroughfare to desiccant heats of San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Metropolitan are the appointments of the ho- 
tel, its service and its cuisine; and the modest 
charges graduated in most liberal way, to meet 
requirements of all. 

While it is true Hotel el Paso de Robles is 
central idea of the city, it is also true the won- 
derful, miracle working baths will reluctantly 
accept second place. 

These baths are many featured, whether con- 
sidered from standpoint of temperature, or of 
therapeutic constituents; and most wisely, a 
competent medical man is in attendance; one 
who knows all that need be known in regard to 
the waters and their use; and freely, will im- 
part to you so much of it as may be needful. 





Wondrous carriage drives are possible out of 
Paso de Robles—not.to say possible merely ; 
for so seductive are they, acceptance of them 
will be thrust upon you; the most notable, is 
across Salinas River and three miles distant to 
the oak forested estate that covers Santa Ysabel 
hot springs. So large a volume of water do 
they pour out, a considerable boating-lake has 
been created in romantic pendancy. After vis- 
iting these, guests are much in the habit of ex- 
tending their drive by following suggested foot- 
steps of cord-begirt and sandaled fraters (the 
aforesaid foot-steps, by evolution, now a well 
engineered carriage way) to birds-eye view of 
terrestrial glories. 

Easterly, Tehachapi mountain dominant at 
head of San Joaquin Valley — in the foreground, 
spurs of Coast Range—and the far away sky 
line faintly suggesting sunny crest of Sierra 
Nevada ; westerly amber and purple Santa Lu- 
cia Range, whose farther base receives the wave 
impact of Pacific Ocean; and below, the sinu- 
ous silvery Salinas, winding its beneficent 
course through nature’s oak-land park. 

It is well for the sick to goto Paso Robles— 
and better than well, for those not sick to go 
there, and having achieved it, to return with 
life’s tenure renewed; the needful time and 
money involved, are investments richer than 
cent-per-cent. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


Santa Barbara is famous. Its charms are 
known to the traveled and believed in by those 
who have not had the pleasure of visiting it. 

Its fame is not due to any fortune of location 
on a much traveled highway, although it is 
conveniently accessible by land or sea. The 
merit of its climate and picturesque landscape 
appealing to the artistic sense, and the romance 
of its early history, (embracing many stirring 


scenes, it is true, but unmarred by border ruf- 
fianism) is responsible for its renown. 

Since the time of Dana’s voyage, Santa Bar- 
bara has had a place in the imagination of all 
who read and in the memory of all visitors to 
its shores, for the beauty of its environment, 
the soft and balmy air, and its grand old mis- 
sion, happily preserved and occupied to this day. 

In later years there has been added to its 
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attractions an atmosphere of culture and refine- 
ment, told of in the architecture and picturesque 
grounds of palatial villas, and blending harmon- 
iously with a landscape that is remarkable not 
for ruggedness and sublimity, but for the sweet- 
ness of itsaspect. Landward gently rising slopes 
of orchard, cultivated field, and tree-dotted 
wild land leads back to the Santa Ynez moun- 
tains that half encircle the city, and seaward rip- 
pling waves of Mediterranean blue stretch away 
in the sunshine to the island bordered horizon. 

Montecito, a lovely suburb to the southeast, 
place of beautiful homes, is quite as much a 
source of pride to Barbarinos as their most cen- 
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tral city block. Here, in half city, half country, 
are winter villas of some of Chicago’s and New 
York’s most prominent families, and so slight 
is the change of climate from winter to summer, 
and so great the allurements of the place, that 
the occupants of these villas frequently linger 
into or through the summer season. 

Along the ocean front at Santa Barbara mag- 
nificent civic enterprise has constructed a broad 
boulevard which, winter or summer, is the ren- 
dezvous on bright afternoons for elegant equip- 
ages and promenaders. At its terminus, an es- 
planade, seats are provided and weekly concerts 
supplement attractions of the sea. 


There are pleasant country roads leading out 
through lovely orchards and farms, to canyons, 
flower bestrewn and foliage draped, and looking 
back from any of these, fair Santa Barbara is 
sees each time in new guise, save for its one 
central dominating feature, its grand old mis- 
sion. 

This mission building, with its grand corri- 
dors and towers, its park-like court and its 
severe interior, would alone justify a pil- 
grimage to Santa Barbara were there no other 
attraction. 

The California mission ruins measuring the 
day journeys along El Camino Real, are to 


SANTA BARBARA MISSION. 


America what the “‘ storied castles of the Rhine ”’ 
or the ivy-mantled towers of English cathedrals 
are to Europe, and of them all, Santa Barbara 
is most perfectly preserved and most beautifully 
environed. 

Of other invitations to the traveler, Santa 
Barbara does not lack, but it should be said not 
the least is satisfactory Hotel Arlington. Not 
a thoroughly modern hotel. No, but a thor- 
oughly. first-class hotel of the old days, with 
modern equipment of everything contributing 
to the comfort and ease of its guests. It is 
known and loved by the-regular winter visitors 
for its sunny piazzas and wide armchairs, its 
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hospitable grate fires, high ceiled rooms, sub- 
stantial furnishings, and withal the courteous 
care of its administrative staff. You will like 
Santa Barbara, and when far away, while mem- 








ories of its quaint Spanish quarter and tropical 
gardens throng the mind, recollection of the 
creature comforts of the Arlington will also 
have place. 


PASADENA. 


Conservative judges estimate that the ap- 
proaching winter season will be a very busy 
one in Pasadena. This opinion is based upon 
inquiries received by the leading hotels and 
boarding houses, as well as upon the business 
indications. Preparations commensurate with 
the anticipated inflow of visitors are being 
made. The Hotel Green, enlarged last year to 
double its former capacity, is in a condition of 
fitness for all possible contingencies. Every- 
thing about the great house has been put into 
shape for entertaining the throng of easterners 
expected. The outside attractions have been 
increased by the building of a clubhouse on the 
hotel’s commodious golf links. Golf is to be 
the absorbing sport this winter in greater degree 
than ever before, if such a thing be possible, 
and not only the Green, but several other clubs, 
are buckling on their armor for the fray. The 
Country Club, largest and “‘swellest”’ of the 
social organizations devoted to the sport, has 
been making sundry improvements during the 
summer, and the fashionable clans, both tran- 
sient and resident, will find the allurements 
there more difficult. to resist than ever. 

The Mount Lowe management report a good 
summer’s business, and are making ready for a 
season of Alpine climbing in the snow, sleigh 
riding and other winter sports, all terminating 
in comfort in a well-appointed hotel at the end 
of the railway that does its sixty per cent 
grade with ease and dispatch. The motive 
power for road and hotel purposes is now sup- 
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plied from the Santa Ana canyon, seventy odd 
miles away, where an elaborate electric plant is 
in operation. 

The early beginning of the winter rains pre- 
sages for Southern California prosperous times 
in all departments of industry, and building op- 
erations will surely be on a large scale, despite 
the general advance in prices of nearly all build- 
ing materials. Pasadena is adding considerably 
to the great number of handsome residences 
within its borders, while her streets are being 
constantly improved. In the last mentioned 
line of work, the Board of Trade has taken up 
the improvement of the Arroyo Drive, a very 
picturesque road along the bank of the Arroyo 
Seco, leading through a naturai park of rare 
scenic beauty. When put in proper shape, the 
drive will be one of the most enjoyable of any 
in this section of the state. 

The Shakespeare Club held its opening ses- 
sion for the season October 7th, commemora- 
ting it with a reception. A fine program has 
been outlined for the winter, and it may be ex- 
pected that many visitors will avail themselves 
of the advantages of the meetings. 

The Twilight Club is preparing, also, for an- 
other lively season. In the social realm there 
are not wanting indications that Pasadena will 
be full of life and gaiety during the next six 
months. The New Year’s Tournament of Roses 
will be a notable feature of the festivities, and 
the numerous social organizations are making 
ready for a brilliant campaign. 
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ORANGE GROVE AVENUE, PASADENA. 
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HOTEL GREEN GOLF LINKS, PASADENA. 






































The railroad facilities for travel, both local 
and through, seem to improve "each year, 
although the acme of comfort would appear to 
have been reached some years ago. The facil- 
ities for reaching San Francisco from this part 
of the state were never so admirable, and the 
public appreciate the changes, which include 
much faster time, better appointed trains, and 
cheaper rates. Little more is left to be desired. 
The famous Owl train between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, making the distance in four- 
teen hours, and that in the night time, is the 
favorite mode of travel, especially for business 
men. The dining car feature is not the least 
approved among the many for which the Owl 
is noted. Another and important desideratum 
in connection with the trip to San Francisco is 
the opportunity now offered of connecting with 








the fast train to Chicago, over the Central Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific and Northwestern, which 

makes the time between Pasadena three busi- 
ness days. To go from Southern California to 
Chicago ina solid vestibuled train, with din- 
ing car attachment, in three days, is a con- 
venience that takes away all thought of being 
far distant from the large eastern cities. 

The news that Sunset Limited is again run- 
ning is heard with joy by the traveling public. 
That it is a far finer train than any of past 
history is learned in inner managerial circles. 
Of course, all the elegancies of vestibuled and 
drawing room cars, with libraries and other 
comforts, not to mention the dining cars, are 
provided, and the time between the two sea- 
boards is, no doubt, the fastest that can be 
accomplished. 


THE VISIT OF HARUN-AL-RASHID. 


in that city there formerly reigned a pow- 

erful and generous monarch, whose gentle- 
ness and kindness were equaled only by his 
courage and magnanimity. This caliph, Harun- 
al-Rashid, has long been one of my favorite 
rulers. Therefore this morning about two 
o’clock, when I was musing over many rolls 
of manuscript bearing different historic dates 
and some imperatively demanding replies, | 
was gratified when my reflection upon the 
capacity of slow-moving words to cramp and 
distort ideas, was interrupted by the entrance 
of the renowned and most illustrious caliph, 
Harun-al-Rashid. 

At once I begged him to be seated, our sur- 
roundings being somewhat tiresome. He hon- 
ored me by graciously accepting the invitation, 
after endeavoring vainly to light his narghile 
with the electric light. 1 cleansed my pen upon 
a letter of particularly ancient date, and absent- 
mindedly threw both into the waste-basket. 

“*My son,” said the caliph, “it’s extraordi- 
narily odd.”’ 

“Commander of the Faithful,’ I replied, 
“may I entreat you with this to endeavor to 
make it even?” and gave hima match, at the 
same time apologizing profusely for the chilli- 
ness of the light. 

‘**If Allah so will it— but as it was written, 
all matches are not made ——”’ 

I bowed most deferentially, and it was with 
the greatest regret that | interrupted the caliph. 
He is the seventh caliph of the glorious house of 
Abbas, but his favorite joke is to be avoided. 
You will remember that in the Bagdad almanac, 
published A. D. 794, this jest was published 
on the first page adjoning the illustrious Signs 
of the Zodiac. So excessively pleased with it 
was the Commander of the Faithful that in 
each succeeding issue he commanded that it be 
published, and that ail his subjects, from Indus 
to Gibraltar, laugh heartily at it on the first of 
the year. Alarmed by the terrible conclusion 
that he had not yet turned over a new leaf, | 
hastened to inquire: 


[' IS related by the historians of Bagdad that 


**Commander of the Faithful, you are about 
to set out on a long journey rea 

“It is my intention,’’ said he, “to return to 
Bagdad in convenient season, but in what man- 
ner | have not yet decided. | am in search of a 
journey that will be worthy of a place in the 
annals of my reign.” 

** Sire,” | observed, hastening to answer the 
implied question, ‘* you will wish, then, to ad- 
vance in a vestibuled sleeper.” 

The caliph replied very graciously, ‘‘! must 
know what particular manner of luxury a vesti- 
bule is.”’ 

| immediately rose and opened the diction- 
ary with the illuminated text. 

**Vestibule—A part of the platform so in- 
closed at the sides that when the cars are con- 
nected together a continuous passage from car 
to car is performed.” 

‘My son,” said Harun-al-Rashid, ‘1 per- 
ceive that these are extraordinary halls connect- 
ing moving salons. But these cars, these 
moving apartments — the work of what genii 
are they.’ 

‘That, sire,” I replied, “is a long story that 
can be related only serially, and is of so great 
extent that a thousand and one nights would 
be required for the history. Suffice it to say, 
genii, under perfect control, direct their manner 
of setting out, their proceeding and their arrival. 
The cars of which | speak are known now as 
ordinary sleepers.” 

‘*That is extraordinary, considering the cir- 
cumstances,” said he. (The caliph will have 
his little joke when he cannot have the other 
one.) ‘* Pray relate to me further particulars of 
these moving palaces.” 

‘* Commander of the Faithful,” I thereupon 
continued, ‘‘it is not possible for me, in the 
language of the Occident, properly to describe 
these cars, but so far as lies in my power you 
shall learn of them. After passing through the 
spacious vestibule into one, you are in a long 
corridor, which communicates with sixteen mag- 
nificent apartments, all broadly opening into it. 
The whole of the interior is illuminated at 
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night by richly decorated chandeliers sus- 
pended from the ceiling, which diffuse radi- 
ance from the burning of an ethereal compound 
known as Pintsch gas, a store of which is car- 
ried underneath each car for use during the jour- 
ney. During the day each apartment is lighted 
through broad windows of purest transparent 
glass, the quantity of light admitted being reg- 
ulated by means of picturesque curtains. Each 
section, or apartment, is furnished with two 
divans upholstered in rattan, and , facing each 
other where one may rest at ease.’ 

“My son,” said the caliph, Tit is not well 
for young men to speak in riddles. Define for 
me ‘section’ and ‘rattan upholstering.’”’ 

I immediately opened the dictionary. 

“Section — A division in a sleeping car, in- 
cluding two seats facing each other, and de- 
signed to be made at night into two sleeping- 
berths, one above the other, and each large 
enough to accommodate two persons.” 

‘Rattan upholstering — Interlaced rattan fiber, 
secured chiefly from an East Indian palm.” 

** Proceed,’’ said the caliph. 

“Each apartment is handsomely curtained, 
and while not so completely enclosed as to de- 
prive it of the freedom incident to a large apart- 
ment, is yet definitely separated from every 
other, intercommunication being through the 
corridor. So ingeniously is the whole interior 
ree that at night the apartments are 
transformed from salons into handsomely ap- 
pointed chambers, richly curtained. It should 
be observed that in the ends of the car are 
pleasing cabinets with fountains playing into 
marble basins, fitted with perfect toilet ap- 
pointments. Sire, | should have said also 
that these courts and apartments are finished 
in rosewood and present an elegance very 
pleas ——” 

**My son,” interrupted the caliph, “be not 
too hasty, as was the fourth calendar in the ad- 
venture of the bewitched princess. This rose- 
wood is of the West Indies and I am of the 
East. Tell me of it.” 

| again applied to the dictionary : 

* Rosewood — A fine, hard cabinet wood of a 
chestnut color, streaked with black, or vary- 
ing, and used chiefly in veneers. The name is 
due to the faint rose scent when freshly cut.” 

5 These moving establishments,” I contin- 
ued, “‘are transported by the genii | have men- 
tioned, upon paper wheels, with steel rims.’ 

“Be not too hasty,” observed Harun-al- 
Rashid. “ These paper histories at times need 
illumination.” 

I reenforced myself with the dictionary. 

“Paper wheels — These are molded from pa- 
per pulp, combining lightness with strength. 
The pulp consists chiefly of a compact felting 
of vegetable fibers. Paper wheels are furnished 
with steel rims.” 

**Each car is furnished with an admirable 
porter, who effects the morning and evening 
transformations without inconvenience to the 
occupants, and who otherwise serves the guests 
of the occasion. The host is represented by a 
vizier, familiarly known as the personal excur- 
sion agent, who is skilled in the art of enter- 
tainment, who is a renowned traveler and full 
of tales of strange adventure, who knows every 








caravan, route, every place of refreshment, each 
camel path where he journeys, who is histo- 
rian, host, philosopher, traveler, friend and 
guide in one; who welcomes each coming and 
speeds each parting guest.” 

“*T would like him at court,” said the caliph, 
stroking his long beard thoughtfully. 

“‘Three times each week — Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday — these journeys begin at San 
Francisco across the country to Washington, 
D. C.; twice a week, each Tuesday and Satur- 
day, to Cincinnati, Oo; once a week to Chicago: 
once a week to St. Paul ; all very famous and 
renowned cities in this country. They set out 
upon their journeys each time on the Sunset 
road to New Orleans, and travel without stop- 
ping; for that way, even in the midst of winter, 
is rich in comfort, like Damascus. It lies, 
Commander of the Faithful, through a land 
where roses bloom perpetually, palms delight 
the eye and orange groves are prodigal with 
delightful odors. There is no change of cars 
between the cities I have mentioned, and——”’ 

**Is it, my son,’ ’ questioned the caliph, softly, 
“the custom, then, in this country for a trav- 
eler to barter his means of conveyance with a 
fellow traveler on the road?” 

Sire,’ I replied, ‘tthe vernacular is not 
always intelligible. I meant to convey the 
idea that the traveler, repairing from one city 
to another, need not leave his conveyance on 
the journey unless he wishes.” 

Harun-al-Rashid regarded me with a very 
thoughtful air. 

‘*T have traveled in many ways by land and 
sea, meeting with no other obstacles ordinarily 
than the lengths of time which must elapse be- 
tween my starting points and destinations; a 
friendly genius affords an opportunity to repair 
quickly from one pla‘e to another, and a magic 
carpet has been proved useful. Yet, I think, 
my son, that these personally conducted excur- 
sions of yours are of most excellent merit. You 
may therefore arrange an apartment for me on 
the right hand side in the middle of the car, in 
which I will repair to Washington on Monday 
next. Pray give me some description of the 
roads.”’ 

I gave him the following literature: 

Wayside Notes on the Sunset Route, Califor- 
nia South of Tehachapi, Through Storyland to 
Sunset Seas and illustrated folder Sunset Ex- 
cursions. 

Looking at me, gravely, the caliph further 
observed : 

“1 wish you all kinds of happiness, my son. 
When you are in Bagdad the palace of Harun- 
al-Rashid is yours, and its contents at your 
disposal.’? He was gone. 

Nice old chap! Iam sorry he does not call 
oftener; but, then, that is too much to expect, 
for I do not go to Bagdad often. 

Thus meditating, | resumed my inspection of 
correspondence with ancient dates, and sighed 
at the sight of another day when the dawn 
broke in the east. Sweeping the papers in my 
desk together, | observed some coins among 
them. The Commander of the Faithful had 
left seven dollars in payment for his berth from 
San Francisco to Washington. 

The Scene Shifter. 
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TRAVELERS PEN SKETCHES OF CITIES IN THE 





SOUTH AND WEST. 


I. Et PASO TO NEW ORLEANS|— MARFA, SAN ANTONIO AND HOUSTON. 


CCORDING to well-approved medical 
theory, invalids fleeing from the moist 
and chilling winds of the eastern coast 

and Middle States’ cities should see to it that 
their footsteps are directed to those localities 
where the opposite conditions exist. In other 
words, they ought to wend their way to sec- 
tions where there is absence of humidity. 
«From this standpoint the country lying along 
the Sunset Route, beginning at San Antonio 
and extending into the southern border of Cali- 
fornia, is possibly the most favored section of the 
entire United States, but as it is more or less 
necessary to exploit only those locations which 
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afford food both for the body and mind, it will 
be the purpose of this brief article to call at- 
tention to a few only of the many points which 
offer health and recreation to the invalid 
primarily, and to the tourist from another stand- 
point. Taking the city of El Paso as a theme, 
one feels that justice can scarcely be done in a 
moderate article, as Nature appears to have lav- 
ished so much here to enrich every human in- 
terest. 

El Paso typifies the growth of the great 
West. Originally known by its Mexican ap- 
pellation of “‘El Paso del Norte,”’ or ‘‘ Pass of 
the North,’? so named by General Juan de 
Onate in April, 1598, 
but remained hardly 
more than a name for 
two hundred and fifty 
years. Its civic life 
was founded possi- 
bly somewhere about 
1859, it being then a 
small collection of 
huts, but on being con- 
nected with the outer 
world in 1881, its im- 
portance rapidly grew, 
and at the present 
time represents what 
American industry and 
enterprise can accom- 
plish when given an 
opportunity. Today 
it is the chief city on 
the Sunset Route be- 
tween San Antonio 
and Los Angeles and 
has developed from a 
small village into a 
bustling metropolis of 
some 15,000 persons, 
with modern build- 
ings and conveniences, 
containing several fine 
hotels, paved streets 
and, this latter of para- 
mount importance, one 
of the most magnifi- 
cent climates in the 
world. 

Aside from the fact 
that El Paso has built 
upon the presence and 
development of the 
wonderful gold and 
silver mines in tribu- 
tary territory, and has 
grown prosperous be- 
cause of railroad ex- 
tension and fertile soil 
along the muddy Rio 
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Grande, much of its business and industry is 
due to the presence of hundreds of persons who 
are seeking what the sharp winds and vitiated 
atmosphere of their eastern homes cannot give 
them —health. That people do seek El Paso 
for health and find it is beyond question. And 
why? 

Because —to reply to this query as a whole, 
because El Paso and its surrounding country is 
blessed with exactly what the invalid or tired 
out man of business needs: an invigorating 
atmosphere, absence of malaria, a mild climate, 
modern comforts, and all the conveniences that 
man’s ingenuity can give. 

The valley of the Rio Grande in which El 
Paso reposes lies along the river of that name. 
Almost on the outskirts of the city, imposing Mt. 
Franklin rears its gigantic crest far into the air. 
To the south stretch an interminable series of 
hills, while again to the north another range 
breaks the clearness of the horizon with its jagged 
contour. The valley has a width of about three 
miles, hedged in by the mountains, and its re- 
markably fertile soil, all made by the inunda- 
tions of the Rio Grande, is capable of supporting 
a million people. At present only sixty-five 
thousand are located within the valley and 
nearly one-third of this number reside in El 


aso. 

To the health-seeker, the location is one of 
continued interest. The extreme dryness of the 
air makes it possible to be out doors at all hours 
of the day or night without danger of taking 
cold. This freedom from moisture is in the 
main responsible for the peculiar healthiness of 
the country along the Mexican border and the 
great plateau of western Texas. During the 
winter the sun shines almost without eclipse by 
cloud or mist. Daybreak finds the distant hori- 
zon of hilltops as clearly cut against the sap- 
phire sky as it is at mid-day when Sol warms 
everything, animate or inanimate, upon hill or 
plain. The sharp air of morning gives invigor- 
ation to even the most tired of mortals and en- 
ervation is unknown. The air is so pure it 
seems a balm to throat and lungs, and a stimu- 
lating nectar to weary nature. The blood seems 
to feel its influence and courses the veins with 
renewed energy, while the senses become alert 
and the muscles vigorous. At night the body 
rests soundly and the mind relaxes so that 
profound sleep blesses with its recuperative 
power. 

As a point of interest, El Paso will always 
be a pleasure to the tourist. On the border 
and across into Old Mexico one is among 
conditions totally at variance with American 
customs. Crossing the long wooden bridge, 
the Mexican village of Juarez is reached, and 
lo, our own civilization is ieft behind and the 
visitor finds himself confrowted by a land of 
peaked sombreros, serapes and rebozas; a coun- 
try of tradition, clay figures, opals and a 
myriad of things which are so prized by per- 
sons seeking something odd. The curio shops 
are filled with drawn work, carved sticks, 
unique water bottles and good cigars, while 
on the ‘Plaza de Gallos” there is nearly 
always a cock fight going on amid the excited 
exclamations of a score of wild-eyed Mexicans. 

Then, summing up briefly, El Paso possesses 








a climate which acts as a stimulant to persons 
afflicted with pulmonary ailments, curing them 
at times and helping them always. It is a bus- 
tling mart of trade, the entrance to the mystic 
gold fields of the Yaquis, the land of the opal 
and turquoise, of the mission grape, and the 
gateway to an empire of contradictions and re- 
markable people. ; 

To the people of Texas, the country in and 
about Marfa and Fort Davis has for years been 
recognized as possessing wonderful attractions. 
It is almost a terra incognita to the rest of the 
world, for during these stirring periods when 
man is engaged in making money and neglect- 
ing his health, he has had no time to wander in 
the solitudes provided by a gracious Master as 
a remedy for the ailments so terribly common 
among the sons of man. 

It is no misnomer to call the great western 
Texas elevation or plateau a solitude, for while 
civilization is present in a multitude of spots 
carved out by human enterprise, the great 
wastes are still barren of present day progress. 
The steel rails of the Sunset Route traverse the 
entire plateau and have made possible the loca- 
tion of towns along its line, but they are small, 
and the wilderness devoid of life save the thou- 
sands of cattle which browse on the hillsides, 
the thin-eared antelope, jack rabbit, coyote and 
other animals indigenous to the territory. 

Years ago, when the redskin ravaged the out- 
lying districts occupied by the advance guard of 
immigration, Uncle Sam, always on the alert to 
care for his people, established Fort Davis in the 
Apache mountains. It was established in a beau- 
tiful circular valley that ages ago had held a 
sea. The waters of perennial springs trickled 
down the rocky hillsides, finding their way 
through the porous soil and sinking out of 
sight. It was a natural fort, secure from sur- 
prise ; located nearly twenty miles north of the 
present railroad (not then projected), and soon 
grew to a settlement, the settlement to a town, 
and today, although long since abandoned as an 
army post, Fort Davis contains over six hun- 
dred persons, is the county seat, has good 
schools, fair hotels, and is rapidly growing 
into an enviable prominence because of its de- 
lightful climate. 

The elevation of Marfa is about 4700 feet 
above sea level, while Fort Davis, twenty miles 
north, is perched an exact mile above the green 
waters of the Mexic gulf far to the south. In 
consequence of the altitude, both locations pos- 
sess advantages unknown to points less ele- 
vated. The nights are always cool, cold in 
fact, and, while the sun shines at times during 
the summer with considerable degrees of fierce- 
ness, the rays are tempered by the atmosphere 
and the almost utter absence of moisture. No 
matter how warm the sun, no unpleasant feel- 
ing is experienced by the visitor when wander- 
ing through the canyons which environ Fort 
Davis, and because of this absence of humidity, 
the climate is remarkably beneficial to persons 
suffering from lung troubles. 

Fort Davis is climbing into popularity in the 
estimation of the people of Texas generally. 
Many of them are only beginning to realize that 
they have a summer resort superior to any of 
the famed localities along the Atlantic sea coast. 
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Each succeeding season finds the accommoda- 
tions at Marfa and Fort Davis inadequate to 
the demands. Many persons afflicted with 
asthma, bronchitis and consumption are making 
a permanent residence in each settlement; and 
hundreds of individuals seek relief from the en- 
ervation of a long summer, amid the breezy 
surroundings of the two points named. 

The visitor may be sure of the things which 
conduce to a pleasant outing —fruits and vege- 
tables grow in abundance, notwithstanding the 
elevation; game is, at times, plentiful, and the 
peculiarities of the country, the canyons, moun- 
tains and plains afford a combination that must 
of necessity prove interesting. 

Like El Paso, both Marfa and Fort Davis, 
and, in fact, the entire plateau, as a place of 
residence to consumptives or persons suffering 
from lung or throat ailments, insomnia and ner- 
vous prostration, offers advantages that are of 
paramount importance, and are not equaled by 
the conditions obtaining in any other portion of 
the entire country. 

Marfa is located on the Sunset Route, nine 
hundred and ninety-eight miles west of New 
Orleans, and a good stage line is in daily oper- 
ation thence to Fort Davis, twenty miles 
north. 

Five hundred and seventy-one miles west of 
New Orleans, San Antonio, the famed ‘‘ City 
of Missions,”’ rests like a jewel amid the green 
Mesquite trees which cover the broad prairies 
for a thousand square miles. San Antonio is a 
name to conjure with. It carries the mind of 
the reader back to those heroic days when 
David Crockett held his own against a whirl- 
wind of opposition, and finally went to his 
death overcome by odds no man could have 
withstood. 

Its title, ‘City of Missions,” was given it 
because of the many old Spanish churches in 
both city and vicinity. Even after the lapse of 
a century, the ruins of the sacred edifices, called 
missions by the early fathers, remain to inter- 
est the visitor to San Antonio and call attention 
to efforts made by the Spanish missionaries to 
Christianize the Indians. These old missions 
mark time while the remainder of the territory 
is rushing onward to its manifest destiny. 

San Antonio is at present a city of nearly 
65,000 population and was, until recently, pos- 
sibly the most populous city in the Lone Star 
State. It contains many handsome public 
buildings and is the location of Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. Distinct from any other city in this coun- 
try, its plazas give it a Mexican likeness, an 
illusion heightened by the presence of several 
thousand Mexicans in the current of its human 
circulation. A decided feature of interest, and 
one made much of by the throng of tourists 
who frequent the locality during the winter, is 
the historic Alamo building on the plaza of the 
same name. Here it was that David Crockett 
and the little band of Texans met their fate at 
the hands of the victorious Mexicans, March 
6, 1836. 

The surrounding country contains many evi- 
dences of the troublous times when Texas 
fought for her independence and gained it, but 
among all the monuments, none equal the 
building of the Alamo, with its heavy carven 


stone work and coo po almost obliterated 
by the effacing hand of Time. 

Aside from historic features, San Antonio 
possesses a variety of charms calculated to 
arouse interest in the hearts and minds of the 
observer. Its cosmopolitan population, its loca- 
tion, bordering the miscalled arid West, its mes- 
quite boscage, fertile soil and balmy climate, 
all combine to make it remarkably attractive. 
For years it has been the mecca of those 
afflicted with throat and lung diseases. Thou- 
sands of persons have stayed the hand of death 
by a residence in San Antonio, and many have 
recovered absolutely by a sojourn within its 
health-giving confines. 

Like El Paso, Marfa and Fort Davis, San 
Antonio possesses climatic peculiarities which 
enable the weak-lunged individual to recuperate 
when this would have been impossible in most 
other sections of the world. Its soil is deep 
and porous, the rains sink deep and quickly; 
its winds are dry and take up any surplus 
moisture not retained by the soil. There are 
no damp mornings, no fogs, and few cloudy 
days. Precipitation is small, as a rule, and the 
slight trace of humidity not harmful. During 
the winter the winds are cool, but dry and 
invigorating. It is beyond the blizzard belt 
and extremes of temperature are few and far be- 
tween. 

San Antonio is one of the most progressive 
cities of Texas. It operates a number of facto- 
ries and offers inducements for the location of 
more. It is the junction point, via Spofford, 
with the trains for Mexico, and the stopping 
place for thousands of tourists during all sea- 
sons. Hunting in the vicinity during the colder 
months is very fine, and it requires only a few 
hours’ run to put the voyager directly on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, where fishing and 
feathered game sport is simply magnificent. 
Taking everything into consideration, San An- 
tonio is a point of interest on the Sunset Route 
that will well repay whatever time the tourist 
spends within its hospitable borders. 

The line of Sunset Route between San An- 
tonio and Houston practically demonstrates the 
assertion that the lands of Texas are fertile and 
its people prosperous; for the route is hedged, 
as it were, with a continuous array of farms 
and plantations. The great cattle industry is 
south of the line towards the rain belt of the 
gulf, and Sunset Route traverses here the mag- 
nificent cotton sections, interspersed with fields 
of corn and oats, with sugar, a prominent fac- 
tor on the Brazos. 

Arriving at Houston, possibly the most ‘‘ phe- 
nomenal”’ city of Texas, the tourist is at once 
impressed with the rapid advancement in com- 
mercial values and elaboration of a city’s prog- 
ress. Ten years ago, the ‘‘ Magnolia City,” 
Houston is called by those who feel impelled to 
apply an endearing term, was a thriving village 
of 20,000 souls. The extension’ of railroads and 
conversion of the city into a railroad center 
rapidly increased its growth. People were 
attracted to the new metropolis of east Texas 
by reports of good times, as rail tributaries 
brought it into prominence as a distributing 
center. 

Today, awaiting the census taker’s dictum, 
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Houston boasts of 70,000 and a growing popu- 
lation. Many fine buildings have been erected, 
streets paved, factories established and public 
improvements pushed to completion. It is well 
lighted, drained and sewered, and an appropri- 
ation is in effect for connecting it with deep 
water in the Gulf of Mexico by way of Buffalo 
bayou. As an evidence of the manner in which 
it is growing, at the present writing, there is 
scarcely an available dwelling to be rented 
within the confines of the city, while new 
houses are being put up all over the place. 

While Houston lays no claim to being a 
health resort, yet with the outlying territory, it 
represents one of the healthiest sections of the 
state, leaving out the locations already described. 
It is only fifty miles from the gulf and during 
the summer is swept by the cool breezes which 
blow for nearly nine months of the year from 
the southeast. Its location ensures good drain- 
age and the municipal authorities are pushing 
certain other improvements, which will make 
it one of the most desirable points in the South. 

The annual festival of the F. F. V., ‘‘ Fruit, 
Flower and Vegetable,”’ Association, which is 
scheduled to take place in Houston, December 
11th to 16th, bids fair to be one of the most en- 
joyable things of its sort that has ever excited 
the interest of the people of southern Texas. A 
local carnival association, styled most mystic- 
ally the ‘No tsu %h Suo,” will celebrate the 
occasion with a series of brilliant events. There 
will be a gorgeous street production typify- 
ing the secret workings of the order, and sev- 
eral other affairs under the direction of this 
aggregation which will add much to the repu- 
tation of Houston as a carnival city. 

Excursion rates will be in force on all of the 
fourteen railroads entering the city and the fes- 
tival will undoubtedly transcend anything of 
its kind in the history of Texas cities. 











Houston is the center of the great game belt 
of southern Texas. Almost at her very doors, 
deer exist in numbers, while feathered game of 
all descriptions may be found within an hour’s 
runofthecity. The fishing inthe territory neigh- 
boring Houston is also remarkably fine, and the 
visitor who seeks sport during the winter can 
satisfy himself with areasonable amount of effort. 

There is little doubt but that the Magnolia 
City is destined to become a metropolis of mag- 
nificent proportions within the next decade or 
two. Her citizens are enterprising and her 
natural resources vast. Capital is coming in 
and business enterprises are being established. 
Land is plentiful, and with the extension of her 
already wonderful agricultural resources, there 
should be no lack of future opulence. 

So much has been written of New Orleans 
that little remains to be told in a general way 
of its myriad attractions to the tourist. The 
varied features of this most varied metropolis 
have been exploited in SUNSET on several occa- 
sions, but one necessarily reverts to a subject 
that is replete with interest. 

** Crescent City,” ‘Carnival City ”’ or ‘‘ De- 
lightful City,’’ whatever be the appellation, 
the fact remains that New Orleans is one of the 
most charming locations reached by the rails of 
Southern Pacific. Not alone is its charm appar- 
ent to those present within its walls, but 
its fame has grown beyond these confines to 
many thousands of households scattered wher- 
ever cultivation has a votary. Cosmopolitan, 
hospitable, quaint and delightful, it contains 
everything that serves to meet the require- 
ments of a poetic imagination, and adequately 
realizes every reasonable anticipation. Be it the 
French quartier or its more modern phase, it is 
always New Orleans and possesses a distinct 
and forceful individuality that commends it at 
once to the most careless observer. 
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“Oh,” sighed a well-known magazine writer 
some time ago, ‘‘I could write of this city for 
a year and a day, and yet but scratch the fund 
of romance and tradition that environs its every 
square.”’ 

With this brief reference to the city in gene- 
ral, not in the least exaggerated, what then 
must be in store for the tourist who leaves an- 
cestral fireside for purpose of seeing things and 
people unlike those he views at home. Gees 
in this broad United States, New Orleans rests 
secure iit a fame that must outlast any narrow 
centuries. Inno other center do similar condi- 
tions exist — customs, manners, and men and 
women. Some of these are totally at variance 
with like institutions elsewhere, while the men 
and women represent, at least in the French 
quartier, factors both romantic and delightful. 
Nowhere else does one meet with such Old 
World politeness, savoring more of the court of 
Louis Le Grand than of an American city, and 
to crown both manners and customs with a 
laurel wreath of bay, it is only necessary to 
mention that the cuisine of New Orleans is be- 
yond reproach, beyond compare and just a little 
bit the finest in existence. 

How the gourmets smack their lips as they 
speak of Begue’s, of Madame Antoine’s, of Be- 
zaudin’s, Lecourt’s or Astredo. ‘‘Such places 
to eat,’ sighed a man from Chicago, and he 
was right, perfectly right. There is no place 
in the world where the hungry man can so well 
satisfy his lappetite, or the jaded desire so 
delightfully meet its requirements. This is 
material, of’ course, but a reputation for good 
food, properly cooked, is an enviable one, and 
ought to be advertised, for most men are ser- 
vants to an imperious stomach, and a well-served 
cuisine, coupled to good digestion, conduces to 
a long and happy life. 





The attractions of New Orleans to the tour- 
ist, particularly in the winter, are many. First, 
are the quaint features of the metropolis, the 
odd streets, queer old buildings, cobblestones, 
now disappearing rapidly; the traditions of 
early occupation, embalmed legends of the long 
ago dead; the old cemeteries and the quaint 
customs, to say nothing of the swarthy ven- 
dor of callas and pralines. 

Then there is the winter racing, a sport con- 
stantly augmenting in both importance and 
excellence. The present season opened on 
Thanksgiving day with an attendance of 20,- 
ooo. Over 2000 horses are quartered on the 
tracks, and there is a list of special stakes and 
racing days long enough to satisfy anybody. 
The racing season continues too days, and is 
supplemented by an extra week of big stakes, 
styled the Spring Meet. A number of the finest 
horses in the United States will be attractions 
at the New Orleans racing season this year. 

Then there is another time-honored enterprise 
which is greatly affected by the belles and 
beaux and their mothers and fathers during the 
winter season, and that is the French opera. 
Why, for fifty years or more, society in the 
Crescent City has luxuriated in the delights of 
this grand institution. Singers from La Belle 
France and Italy are engaged months ahead, 
and the expense of the season is borne by pri- 
vate subscription. What other city does this 
for the sake of music and art? The French 
opera is peculiar to New Orleans, and her children 
delight in its existence. Opera nights are 
red letter nights in the social history of the 
city, and the beauty and chivalry of its people, 
particularly the older tamilies, are then wide 
awake to conquest and enjoyment. The season 
of 1899 began the latter half of November and 
will continue throughout the winter. 
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But of all of its many attractions, the carni- 
val is the great color picture of them all. The 
reign of Rex is evanescent, it is true, but when 
the era of Mardi Gras rolls around, the Carnival 
City is stirred from center to circumference, 
and a wave of jollity and mirth envelops the 
metropolis and surges over the whole southern 
half of the state of Louisiana. 

The carnival season really begins on “‘ Twelfth 
Night,” and, with an interim of some weeks, 
takes on new force a fortnight prior to the 
closing chapter, on Shrove Tuesday, and con- 
tinues until the end is marked in a blaze of red 
fire and fast music. 








The carnival of 1899-1900, from present ac- 
counts, will be the finest in the history of the 
long array of Mardi Gras days which have agi- 
tated the faithful of Crescent City, and the 
tourist is sure of a delightful period. The win- 
ter at New Orleans is marked, as a rule, by 
balmy weather and an elevated mercury. The 
theaters, the lake resorts, the regular metro- 
politan features, and the comforts afforded by a 
dozen magnificent hotels, ensure the tourist 
every pleasure possible. The development of the 
city’s resources, the extension of her paving and 
lighting, sewerage and drainage, conspire to make 
it one of the show places of a ae country. 

. M. Mayo. 


Il. TUCSON, GUAYMAS, PHOENIX, YUMA, INDIO. 


TUCSON. 


Tucson’s hold upon life, since its birthday 
cry more than two centuries ago has never 
been problematical. Originally, Visita or an- 
nex to San Xavier Bac Mission, nine miles dis- 
tant, it continued to grow in importance, after 
the Mission had made an end of its projected 
work, and entered upon decadence. 

In seventeen hundred sixty-three, Reyes 
writes of it, “‘ Tucson, on a fertile site where a 
large number of Gentile and Christian Indians, 
over two hundred families of them are domi- 
ciled, is without church or Padre’s house.” 

Five years later Padre Francisco Garces (who 
was subsequently massacred at Yuma) built a 
church and dwelling house, with presidio for 
military detail, and wall of defence against 
Apache raids. 

These cruel raids were frequent and persis- 
tent; were a necessity of the situation; the 
objective raiding points were the Spanish set- 
tlements in Sonora—to be reached by these 
inhuman fiends only through San Pedro river 
pass, at present site of Benson or by Santa Cruz 
river pass, occupied by Tucson. Usually, the 
latter was chosen, as offering the excitemeirit 
and reward of business-by-the-way. 

In early days, there were no settlements along 
the San Pedro, that could be massacred — Tomb- 
stone not yet planted—and perhaps would not 
have been specialiy inviting to these cowardly 


miscreants if its name had been rendered in 
their native vernacular. 

One of the fathers who assisted at founding 
San Xavier Bac—counted more than three 
thousand Gentiles, observant of the sacred func- 
tion— Tucson was Visita to it, in its day of 
popular opulence; that relation is now historical 
only, and year by year, thousands make curious 
or devout pilgrimage to it asa shrine pendant 
to the manifold attractions of Arizonan City. 

On topographical lines, in one respect El 
Paso and Tucson are similar—both mark the 
crossing of natural thoroughfares to each prin- 
cipal point of compass. It is safe to predict 
prosperity to a location over which a nation’s 
highways must pass—north and south — east 
and west. Nature turns a friendly face towards 
Tucson, and it remains with its people to declare 
the measure of its uplifting. 

At present time, it is expanding as to its 
borders, and growing imperial at the heart. 

Fine business blocks are under construction ; 
some of them already occupied; and growing at- 
tention is being given to streets and sidewalks. 

The market appreciation of central city prop- 
erty, sends waves of home-makers into the sub- 
urbs, and month by month, scores of new, and 
and in many cases tasteful residences are spring- 
ing up as by magic. Electricity for power and 
for illumination and gas for heat and light — 
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and excellent water for domestic uses are avail- 
able to all. 

Commercial life is vigorous; large transac- 
tions are had in mining properties, and in range 
stock — manufactures have growing importance. 
Among the more notable are the repair shops 
of Southern Pacific Company, employing scores 
of thrifty mechanics. 

On educational side, Tucson faces the right 
way with Territorial University in the lead. 
The public schools are graded, and in all de- 
partments of popular education, there is much 
to commend — and little to condemn. 

Within social circles, where expectation 
might demand it —high cultivation and refine- 
ment are the rule; music and art have votaries, 
and something beside the guinea’s stamp is 
needful to pass the portals. 

To any who are not personally acquainted 
with Tucson, there may be value, as there is 
justice in say ing —I: awlessness of the fire-water- 
cow-boy and mining camp varieties, or of any 
other, is unknown. 

The United States land office, and courts located 
here, are suitably housed; and municipal — citv 
and county buildings are of creditable character. 


GUAYN 


The traveler destined to Guaymas, Mexico, 
will leave the train of the Southern Pacific 
at Benson, and 

step immedi- 

ately into 

the Pull- 





HOTEL ALMADA, 
GUAYMAS. 


man car of the train of the New 
Mexico & Arizona and Sonora rail- 
ways, where he can retire at once 
and compose himself to slumber. 
While he is yet sleeping, ere the 
castellated crags and peaks which 
mark ‘‘ Cochise’s strong-hold”’ in 
the Dragoon mountains, on the 
other side of the San Pedro valley, 
have been gilded by the rising sun, 
the train is speeding on its way 
through the picturesque canyon of 
the Sonoita river toward the inter- 
national boundary line at Nogales, 
“the line cities,’’ reached in time 
for breakfast. The matutinal meal 
finished, baggage crossed over the 
line, inspected by the Mexican cus- 













The city contains several hotels of high class, 
including the Orndorff centrally located, and 
San Xavier at the depot. Wayfarers will not 
fail to note the small ornamental garden plat — 
adjunct to San Xavier Hotel, with its giant 
cacti—its figs and other shade creating trees — 
its central fountain basin, and goldfish—in vain 
efforts at concealment beneath a screen of lily 
pads —and whisper —(shades of juleps) a most 
fragrant, mouth-watering tuft of genuine Old 
Dominion mint. 

The richest treasure possessed by Tucson, is 
that of its hygienic climate; the elevation, only 
twenty-three hundred and ninety feet, falls be- 
low a negative to the most exacting lungs (or 
does so with exceedingly rare exceptions) — the 
air is singularly pure — its chemical components 
gauged for record making —and fear exciting 
humidity, not to be found on search even— 
while malaria will escape marking-down though 
sought with a lighted candle. Out-door life, 
three hundred and sixty days in the year—is 
a luxury. What more does anybody want? 
Here is concentration of sanitary essentials — 
earth can do nothing more—to have more, 
would be to invade the Celestial. 

Wm, B. May. 
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toms officials and passed, the train is, within 
an hour, rushing on its way southward. A 
ew miles south of Nogales, the divide between 
the Gila river and the Gulf of California is 
crossed, and just beyond the beautiful valley 
of the Magdalena river is reached. Leaving 
the river at Santa Ana, the road, con- 
tinuing directly southward, crosses 
to the San Miguel river, near its 
junction with the Sonora river, and 
follows the latter stream, through a 
gap in el Cerro de la Campana (the 
mountain of the bell), passing fields 
of waving sugar cane and fragrant 
orange orchards, to the capital of the 
state, the beautiful little city of 
Hermosillo, which its name signifies. 
Leaving Hermosillo, the train, 
having turned on a great circle in 
the track, regresses a couple of miles 
through el Cerro de la 

Campana (the city be- 
ing at the terminus 
of a short “‘tap”), 
and it again 
resumes its 
southward 
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way, leaving the valley of the Sonora river, and 
finally skirts the Bay of Guaymas, an estuary 
of the Gulf of California, entering the city at 
nine o’clock in the evening, after fourteen 
hours’ and three hundred and fifty-three miles’ 
travel from the main line of the Southern 
Pacific railway at Benson. 

Surveying the city the following morning, 
the visitor finds a compact, well built town of 
about ten thousand population, medieval in its 
general appearance, with here and there a 
glimpse of modern architecture, suggestive of 
the transitory period, upon which Mexico has 
but recently entered, between the time of Her- 
nando Cortez and his adventurous conquista- 
dores and the fin du siecle civilization of the 
present day. From the balcony of the apart- 
ments in the Hotel Almada—a comfortable, 
well-kept caravansary with American fare and 
accommodations, the visitor looks out upon a 
land-locked bay of surpassing loveliness, dotted 
here and there with picturesque islands, and a 
roadstead destined to be, in the near future, a 
gateway in one of the great lines of commerce 
across the world to the far-famed marts of India 
and Cathay. The twisted and rugged rocks of 
the hills, which rise abruptly from the shores 
of the bay, make a handsome setting for the 
lovely sheet of water, and the city is built at 
one side, where the hills have receded a little, 
upon a flat, hardly one thousand acres in extent. 
From a commanding eminence across the bay 
frowns the crumbling masonry of a fort the 
French commenced during their occupation of 
Mexico in the early sixties. 

Added to the natural loveliness of the situa- 
tion, the visitor finds himself in a mild and 
equable climate where, through eight months in 











the year, bright and | radiant days, each a coun 
terpart of the poet’s “perfect day in June,” fol- 
low one another ina seemingly endless succes- 
sion. The atmosphere is at all times redolent 
with the fragrance of orange blossoms and ole- 
anders, and the ‘‘ Plaza de Armas,”’ a well-kept 
square in front of the principal Catholic church 
of San Fernando, is shaded with orange trees, 
pepper trees, oleanders, palms, etc. Frequently, 
through an evening, a fine band discourses the 
exquisitely modulated, dreamy music of Mexico, 
and all the elite of the city attend the “‘serenata,”’ 

passing in review before the interested stranger. 

Among the notable structures in the city are 
the Church of San Fernando, facing the “ Plaza 
de Armas,” the municipal prison, a handsome 
structure built of green diorite, its lofty walls 
and battlemented towers giving it the sem- 
blance of a medieval castle; the Escobedo the- 
ater, an elegantly constructed modern temple of 
amusement, erected and dedicated in the year 
1898; the municipal hospital and several of the 
school buildings. Contracts have been let for 
a municipal palace which will be one of the 
show structures of the west coast of Mexico, 
and will probably be completed early in 1900. 

Guaymas is the commercial metropolis of the 
great State of Sonora, and the entrepot of a vast 
commerce up and down the Gulf of California 
and west coast of Mexico. 

The city is lighted by electricity and has a 
very good system of water supply, both plants 
being controlled by private corporations. In the 
western suburbs are to be seen the remains of 
the primitive water works whence the city was 
supplied from a series of wells before the in- 
auguration of the present system with its 
capacious reservoir at San Jose, some six miles 
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distant. ~By very primitive methods water was 
drawn from the wells and conveyed to the city 
in water carts or in canvas bags slung across 
the backs of burros, and delivered from door to 
door. A street-car line conveys the resident or 
the visitor across the city from the depot of the 
Sonora railway, near Punta Arena on the east 
side of the town, passing en route the custom 
house, postoffice, harbor office, hotels and prin- 
cipal business houses, to Aurora, on the west, a 
distance of about three miles. At the latter 
place are pleasure grounds beautified with cocoa- 
nut palms, orange trees, oleanders, etc. 


But a few miles away from Guaymas are the 


extensive Milpitas, Aranjuez, Laurita and other 
orange groves, from’ which go forward, each 
year, a large part of the state’s exportation of 
this delicious fruit. Sonora oranges have, with- 
in the past few years, achieved a reputation of 
their own and are eagerly sought in the Ameri- 
can market. They rival the California orange 
in sweetness and flavor and, ripening earlier, 
command always the highest prices. About the 
time the California crop begins going forward 
the Sonora crop has all been shipped and the 
season is ended. In recent years cultivation of 
the orange in Sonora has received a decided im- 
petus, and new acreage is annually planted. 

To the pleasure seeker the fishing which 

may be found upon and in the waters of the 
Bay of Guaymas and Gulf of California appeal 








Aside from the fishing and hunting the placid 
waters of the bay and gulf offer great pleasure 
to the tourist in boating and sea bathing. 
Many points of interest are to be visited by 
boating parties—notably the ‘“‘Cuevas de San 
Vicente’? (Caves of Saint Vincent), large cavi- 
ties in the rocks of the island of San Vicente, 
some of them one hundred feet or more in ex- 
tent, into which a boat may be rowed at high 
tide; Cabo de Haro (Cape Haro), a rocky head- 
land abutting into the gulf, standing on the top 
of which is a lighthouse, whose beacon may be 
seen at night thirty miles away; and El Mor- 
rito, where a stretch of three miles of beach 
gives the most delightful surf bathing to be 
found anywhere. Taken with all their attrac- 
tions the Bay of Guaymas, Gulf of California 
and City of Guaymas offer the tourist and 
pleasure seeker much well worth the time and 
expense of the visit, while to the health seeker 
the mild climate, equable temperature and soft 
air give advantages to be found nowhere else so 
easy of access or so cheap of realization. Hotel 
accommodations and _ board cost about the same 
in Mexican money that they do in the United 
States in gold ; and as each dollar in gold is worth 
two dollars and ten cents in Mexican money, at 
the brokers, the sojourner in these delightful 
surroundings, whether for pleasure or for health, 
finds his purse lengthened and _ his delightful 
stay accordingly protracted. This is a consider- 


strongly. These waters abound in some of the ation which should, by all means, be taken intu 

rarest and gamiest fish known in the world, account. ; 

and there is royal sport in their capture. Allan T. Bird. 
PHOENIX. 


Phoenix, the capital and metropolis of 
Arizona, is a city of comparisons, and has 
no small advantage through the fact. No 
oasis of the Saharan desert was ever the 
paradise sung by the poets of Araby. But to 
the desert-worn traveler the sight of palms and 
of water is ever a new revelation of Allah’s 
infinite bounty, and the 
dates of the wilderness are 
sweeter by far than are 
those of the gardens of 
Algiers. 

The view from the win- 
dows of a Southern Pacific 
train on the journey from 
Tucson to Yuma is unique, 
and in places keenly inter- 
esting; yet the eye yearns 
to see through the brown 
and olive some sign of the 
verdure that tells of living 
water. Maricopa, the junc- 
tion point with the Mari- 
copa and Phoenix railroad, 
is usually passed in the 
night, and it is only a tale 
to the traveler that beyond 
the bare, brown northern 
hills lies an oasis-like val- 
ley of fertility and wealth. 

It is only a matter of 
thirty-five milesto Phoenix 
from the main line of the 


Sunset Route. The Gila anda curious Indian 
settlement are soon passed. A half-hour more 
and an irrigating canal is crossed. Above the 
ditch is the unbroken plain, greasewood and sage 
and cactus its sparse vegetation. But this is 
passed and now for miles the train speeds through 
avenues of cottonwood trees, by alfalfa fields 
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of deepest emerald, that 
stretch away to the very 
horizon east and west, past 
orchards and vineyards, 
through Tempe, a prosper- 
ous town marked by its 
towering butte, and across 
a great bridge that spans 
Salt river’s channel. There 
is a glimpse on the right 
of immense water-power 
and irrigation ditches that 
flank a ruined castle of pre- 
historic times, there are 
more alfalfa fields, dotted 
with fat cattle, and the 
whistle sounds for the 
brief journey’s end while 
the car roofs are still swept 
by the leafy branches of 
mighty shade trees. 

Around Phoenix, not 
many miles distant, the 
desert is to the north and 
south, to the east and west, 
wherever the life-giving 
touch of water has not been 
artificially applied. Little 
wonder is it that the grass 
looks greener and that the 
roses smell sweeter. But, whatever the advan- 
tages of comparison, Phenix is, nevertheless, a 
beautiful city. It is a continual surprise to the 
visitor. It lacks the scenic features that hills 
might bestow, though the lights and shades of 
the grim mountains north and south are beauti- 
ful. A ramble along its tree-bordered, level 
streets is a delight to the newcomer. Palms of 
every variety, pepper trees, figs, oleanders and 
elderberries that are trees and not shrubs, olives, 
cactus, the Arizona ash and the symmetrical 
Japanese umbrella tree—all are strange and 
pleasing, and the soft, warm air is luxurious 
to the one who has left behind him chilling 
blizzards, frost and snow. 

There is no intention of running this article 
into figures, yet it would be well to tell that 
the city now has 15,000 population, where it 
had only 4000 when railroad connection with 
the Southern Pacific was first had, on Independ- 
ence day, 1887. It’s a remarkably good sort of 
population, with little of the foreign element, 
peaceable, and with an unusually high standard 
of education and intelligence. Immensely pub- 
lic-spirited and proud of their homes are the 
people, and all sorts of publications, descriptive 
and eulogistic of the region, are provided by 
the local board of trade. The city is well fed, 
and the hotels show it. Thousands of visitors 
are cared for each winter. All the ‘ modern im- 
provements ”’ are here —even golf. The schools 
are excellent, and there are houses of worship 
of many denominations. The business houses 
catry everything a mortal should need. In fact, 
though small, Phoenix is a city in all the word 
implies, inclusive of telephone lines, trolley 
cars and municipal squabbles. 

Pheenix has nothing of southern sleepiness 
about her, for she supplies about all of central Ari- 
zona. She is inthe midst of a farming population 
of about 40,000, cultivating a quarter of a million 
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acres. Peaches, pears, apricots, figs, grapes and 
almost every other kind of fruit grow in rare 
quality and are shipped in quantity, with at- 
tendant profit. To carry out the valley’s repu- 
tation as an oasis, even dates are brought to 
successful fruiting. Of alfalfa there are 60,000 
acres, much of the product cut for hay, yet more 
of it consumed by 30.000 head of range cattle, 
annually fattened for shipment to markets east 
and west. All this is through irrigation, the 
water coming from Salt river, an important 
stream, carrying fully ten times the volume of 
the Gila, into which it is supposed to flow. To 
the north are scores of rich mines, and to the 
north and east are the cattle ranges. 

South of Phoenix live several thousand In- 
dians of the Pima and Maricopa tribes — good- 
natured, sturdy, pacific aborigines —often seen 
upon the city’s streets in brave array. Three 
miles north is the Indian school, an intensely 
interesting place, where 600 youngsters are 
being taught the white man’s ways. Near the 
school is an ostrich farm, where 150 of the 
giant birds are maintained for their plumage. 

As to climate? It’s tautology to tell that 
Arizona is hot in summer. But the weather 
for eight months of the year is A-1 in any 
classification. The air, purified and dried by 
passage over hundreds of miles of desert, is 
destitute of malarial or other contamination. 
The water is good. The elevation is about 
right, t100 feet. It’s a very mecca for folks. 
with debilitated systems and single-barreled 
lungs. The climate won’t make dead men 
walk, but it is about as good, from the stand- 
point of health, as can be found on earth. 

The fates are to be thanked that Phoenix 
hasn’t had a boom for more than ten years. 
But she is growing most beautifully all the 
time. Just now are being builta fine territorial 
capitol, a half-dozen big business blocks and 
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BY-WAYS AT PHOENIX. 


three score of private residences. Phoenix is 
several degrees removed from Paradise, but here 
the visitor will find a clean, active American 
city, with the most marvelous of climates, with 


the brightest of prospects, the center of a gar- 

den valley of wondrous beauty and of rare pos- 

sibilities.: Jas. H. McClintock, 
Pheenix,: Arizona, Nov. 14, 1899. 


YUMA. 


This historic, tragical city—stands on the 
Eastern bank of Colorado river at, and below 
the junction of its affluent — the Gila. 

The name is from the Cuchan dialect —and 
means “‘sons of the river.” The Cuchan 
family was very numerous and warlike and 
the first history recording visitors at Yuma 
estimated that family at four thousand —and 
at a later time, July, 1791, they were thought 
to number twenty thousand. 

At last— with lapse of a century and longer 
the native impulse to war has ceased —and a 
remnant of nine hundred ninety-seven has been 
enrolled as wards of the Government. They 
occupy a reservation contiguous to Yuma, and 
are picturesque figures about the station house, 
on arrival of trains. 

As a rule they are tall, supple and athletic— 
and, for most part, the complexion is light- 
copper. 

The perennial attraction of Yuma, is Colo- 
rado river. Southern Pacific spans it with a 
steel bridge of noble proportions— so massive — 
with such superabundant strength as to inspire 
confidence in the most timid; a matchless re- 
treat for meditation and silent worship; a place 
where brooding fancies may incubate poetic 
thought; and lovers, looking down upon the 
mad, resistless rush of its tawny tide, may 
read their golden future in sun illumined aurate 
waters; wondrous soothing and restful in con- 
templation—there should be place for it in 
pharmacopeeia, under anodyne classification. 

Pluck a spray of heav enly honeysuckle from 
the bountiful vine that glorifies the bridge- 
keeper’s lodge (he won’t frown), and then note 
the prolific olive and orange grove that holds 
the comfortable Station Hotel within its em- 
brace; and the palm umbrageous flower plat, 
smiling a welcome in bloom of orange and of 
jasmine, of pond-lily and of pansy; and the 
hotel’s encircling verandas, inviting to ham- 


mock siesta, or to waking dreams in common- 
sense rockers. 

The city is enclosed by levee on the Gila 
river side, made necessary to protect from occa- 
sional floods that are bank-full and more. The 
question of water for domestic use was solved 
by construction of several large reservoirs—(a 
series of them for settling purpose) on an eleva- 
tion near the hotel; into the first of these, water 
is pumped from the river; the settling process 
proceeds rapidly, and reasonably clear water is 
drawn from the farther tank. Electricity and 
gas are in abundant supply and schools and 
churches are accessible to all. 

Yuma supports two well conducted daily 
papers, and enjoys a social life of refinement. 
Arizona’s penitentiary is located here; an object 
lesson of warning to evildoers, if any there are, 
and source of profit to the city in commercial 
way. 

On an elevation across the river, is an Indian 
school, occupying a hamlet of tropical looking 
houses, under control of United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Originally —in 1791 — 
this was the site of Mission Concepcion, and 
with all its occupants fell a sacrifice to Indian 
hate , subsequently (in quite modern times) the 
position became an army post of United States. 

The several learned professions are ably rep- 
resented in Yuma—and for any who make 
choice of it for sanitary benefit, there will be 
nothing of skill wanting in its medical staff. 
With signal advantage, many persons who are 
threatened with throat or pulmonary troubles, 
spend protracted periods in Yuma. 

In commerce, it enjoys reasonable activity ; is 
center of valuable mining enterprises, and as 
well of live stock and irrigated farming. A 
portion of its commerce finds water movement 
by stern-wheel steamboats on the river; but for 
most freighting and passenger traffic, Southern 
Pacific Company’s rails are welcomed. 
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INDIO. 


Midway of traveled line Los Angeles to 
Yuma, rests Indio, in romantic mirage environ- 
ment. As you view it now, it is an oasis, 
graceful in waving palms, redolent of floral 
wealth, and musical in exuberant avian happi- 
ness. The central idea of this verdant spot 
seems to be station house for railway use, and 
hotel for the wayfarer; and the palms of vic- 
md and floral beauty ’and bird-song, adjuncts 
only. 
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COTTAGE HOTEL, INDIO. 


When Southern Pacific Company was seek- 
ing a feasible route eastwardly from the Pa- 
cific, one that should be less inclement than 
those already proiected, this desiccated sea-bed 
showed special friendliness, and offered heart 
and hand and all it was worth in promotion of 
the enterprise; but for the life of it, not one 
drop of water. In mirage way, there was a 
world of the fluid, would the engineers accept 
the mirage lakes as a free gift and set the grad- 
ing stakes? Not so—these engineers would be 
civil] — but needs must say, rainbows, fata mor- 








ganas, mirages and entire tribe of counterfeit 
presentments are held at less than nothing as 
factors in engineering estimates. Water of the 
wettest or no railroad, was the ultimatum. 

The place was a wind-swept sand desert, 
arid as valley of Arabo—Palestinian Zin — 
nor any rock-contained water to be liberated to 
thirsty, by wand stroke, obedient to divine 
command —nor any masterful Moses —or if so, 
unrevealed, unless indeed the chief engineer 
be so accredited as leader and law- 
giver. 

Inexperience offered timid sugges- 
tion of possible artesian reservoirs — 
and exploration began despite strong 
fears the fluid would prove saline. 
Amid universal acclaim, the last salt 
stratum was passed, and abundant 
flow of most excellent water ob- 
tained, with fountain head in San 
Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountain 
ranges. Water, then, is parent to all 
the beauty and utility and benefi- 
cence you see. 

Medical and surgical magnates 
came, examined the conditions— 
found the site to be thirty feet below 
sea-level, and said —that will prove 
an invaluable aid in many cases, 
found remarkable non-humidity 
and malarial absence; and withal 
an antiseptic atmosphere of sing- 
ular purity and forthwith began to 
commend Indio as Nature’s Sani- 
tarium. 

Thousands have made successful 
test of its virtues; the large hotel became too 
limited for popular demands, and with view 
to needful expansion, and as well to offer home 
isolation and quiet to any who desired them —a 
colony of well arranged cottages has been aligned 
beneath the shade of sheltering trees. Trains 
stop here for meals that are bountifully served ; 
and convalescents have opportunity to exchange 
greetings with transient friends, and better 
still, to draw a measure of recuperating courage 
from contact with the vigor of a moving human 
current. 





A QUESTION AND ITS ANSWER. 


é OW, where ave you going?” The 
inquiry was addressed to a vivacious 
young matron as she stepped from a 
carriage to the waiting room of the new South 
Terminal in Boston. 

*“Why, 1 am going to Coronado first,” was 
the answer. 

** Well, where is that ?”’ 

A wave of impatience crossed the face of the 
lady as she quietly answered, ‘‘ In California” ; 
for not to know Coronado argued dense ignor- 
ance, to her mind. 

h, yes, to be sure ; ] remember, now,’ 
said the first speaker, “‘ but, (doubtfully) mercy 
me, that’s an awfully long journey, isn’t it? and 
Coronado is almost down to Mexico.” 


‘Long in distance, perhaps,” was the answer, 
but I will reach New Orleans Thursday and 
step aboard the Sunset Limited, and there I am, 
with my meals and private apartment, maid, 
etc., until | am landed in Los Angeles, only a 
few hours from Coronado. Really, | find it 
very interesting, and, in a way, restful. But 
even if it were twice the distance, the charm of 
Californiz a would compensate for that.” 

“Tell me about it, please. You have been 
there before, haven’t you?’ 

““Oh, yes; we never miss a season in Cali- 
fornia after the holidays, and Coronado is the 
first in the chain of beautiful resorts in Califor- 
nia from south to north.” 

The speaker glanced at the clock, and noting 
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there was yet fifteen 
minutes before the de- 
parture of her train, 
enthusiastically com- 
menced her descrip- 
tion. 

‘““When we _ first 
went to Coronado we 
admired the sea views 
and landscapes very 
much, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the magnifi- 
cence of the great hotel 
and the pleasures it 
affords, but we find 
the enjoyment of our 
first visit is renewed 
every time we go. 
You must know Hotel 
del Coronado is very 
large and luxuriously 
furnished, and built 
exclusively for pleas- 
uring people. Among 
its public rooms are 
a ballroom and thea- 
ter, ladies’ billiard 
room, gentlemen’s bil- 
liard room, general 
parlors, ladies’ parlor, 
library, dining room, 
breakfast room, etc. 

‘*All these are hand- 
somely finished and 
elegantly furnished. 

The Cmaie can 
comfortably entertain 
seven hundred and 
fifty guests. So much 
for the interior of the 
hotel that, grand as it 
is, is yet the smallest 
of the attractions here. 

**Hotel del Coro- 
nado is situated on 
a peninsula enclosing 
San Diego bay, and is reached from San Diego 
by ferry and electric car. To the south the 
building faces the sea, and the piazzas are glass 
enclosed to protect one from the surf spray. 
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East and north is a lovely park, commencing . 


with the carefully kept and beautifully orna- 
mented hotel grounds and merging in handsome 
residence streets that gridiron the peninsula. 
Beyond the peninsula are the shimmering waters 
of San Diego bay, which is about a mile wide 
and twenty-eight miles in length. Almost 
north from the hotel on the mainland side is 
the city of San Diego, rising from the water’s 
edge to commanding heights, a bright spot of 
color in a landscape of neutral tint. 

‘Higher yet and beyond is the horizon line, a 
serrated blue mountain range that bends in 
broad, sweeping arc to finally lose itself in a 
dainty fringe of surf at the utmost limits of 
vision to the southeast. Westward from the 
hotel is the north island, place of rabbit drives, 
golf links and race course, and beyond the en- 
trance to the bay is the noble promontory of 
Point Loma stretching a protecting arm far out 
to sea. These are the surroundings of Coro- 





SAN DIEGO MISSION. 


nado. Over all is the — sunshine, illumin- 
ing the bluest of blue skies. 

“The climate is simply perfection, and the 
flowers tell the story of its friendliness|.in pro- 
fusion of delicate bloom. 

**But balmy as is the air and beautiful as is 
the landscape, you may be sure that Coro- 
nado’s guests do not spend all their time drink- 
ing in its loveliness. No, indeed. First, there 
are scores of notable people whom you are always 
glad to meet. These are constantly forming little 
coteries for a coaching trip, a sail, a fishing ex- 
pedition, etc., as often breaking up as they min- 
gle with the grand throng at dinner, and form- 
ing new groups on the morrow or following 
week. There is a piquancy to this life among 
so many choice people that is delightful, but 
hard to describe. 

“After the golfing, tennis, rabbit chases, beach 
walks and drives, fishing from the pier, bath- 
ing in the beautiful glass-roofed bathhouse or 
the surf, all of which are really adjuncts of the 
hotel, come the more extended excursions to 
mainland points of interest. Some of these are 
the old San Diego mission, Tia Juana, at ‘the 
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Mexican line, Sweetwater dam (an engineering 
marvel), Oldtown, the site of the first settle- 
ment in California, La Jolla beach and caves, 
and Point Loma. All of these are possibilities 
of a day by carriage from Coronado or San 
Diego, with the exception of the Tia Juana trip, 
which may more profitably be made by rail. 
On Point Loma isa lighthouse and a govern- 
ment military reserve, where big guns, with a 
range of four miles are mounted. There is alsoa 
theosophical school here of national fame. The 
drive is an exceedingly picturesque one, with 
views of bay, ocean and mountains of great va- 
riety. 

“Then we go by steam cars to El Cajon val- 
ley, where there are great raisin vineyards and 
many fine orchards. At La Jolla we get lovely 
sea mosses and shells. And so it goes; at each 
place there is something novel and interesting 
either to see or ‘ do.’ 

**San Diego is a pretty city, with fine streets 
and shops and a very handsome opera house. 





POINT LOMA FROM HOTEL DEL CORONADO. 


I go from Coronado to San Diego in half the 
time necessary for the trip from Brooklyn to 
New York. 

“During the winter there is commonly one 
or more of the ships of the Pacific squadron in 
the bay, and the naval officers are great favorites 
at Del Coronado. 

** Altogether, Coronado is a delightful place 
for a winter visit. From Coronado we go to 
Los Angeles, Pasadena or Santa Barbara fora 
season, then on to Del Monte and the northern 
— and plan to be home about the first of 

ay. 

** We shall expect to see you in California be- 
fore the winter is over.” 

A bell clanged from without, a uniformed 
official touched his cap and lifted the lady’s 
traveling case as he announced that the train 
was ready; and with a hasty “‘ good bye”’ our 
friend was off for her transcontinental journey 
as easily and unconcernedly as if for an after- 
noon’s visit at a suburban town. 


THRIFTY CITIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


LOS ANGELES, FRESNO, REDLANDS, RIVERSIDE. 


LOS ANGELES. 


sunshine, fruit and flowers —that is Los 
Angeles. A city with a history, a pres- 
ent and a future —that is Los Angeles. 

As a 1900 city, it shines forth not only ina 
material way, with superior urban transporta- 
tion facilities and public utilities of the most 
modern character, but in every aspect of life it 
may be said to be proximo. 

As a city of homes, churches and schools, of 
happy domestic life, ruddy children, handsome 
women and knightly men, it is marked at once. 

Its natural charms have drawn to it from 
a thousand cities the cream of their popula- 
tions; people progressive in business, advanced 


A 1900 city —that is Los Angeles. A city of 


in educational thought, cultivated in artistic 
perceptions, filled with the spirit of the age, 
— in social life warm-hearted and hospit- 
able. 

They have chosen Los Angeles for their 
homes within the last decade, and have brought 
to the city of their choice the best in a wide 
range of endeavor. Los Angeles has more than 
doubled in population since the last census, and 
is essentially modern, with none of the rawness 
of the typical western city and much of the 
polish and solidity of the best type of eastern 
communities. True, its wholesale trade, healthy 
and making wonderful strides, is yet limited in 
extent. Its manufacturing interests, although 
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large, are confined, for the most part, to com- 
paratively small establishments. But these 
things will be counted by most people an ad- 
vantage, promising well for its present prosper- 
ity as well as opportunity for future expansion. 
The small manufacturer contributes in greater 
proportion to the welfare of a community than 
the large manufacturer. 

The importance of Los Angeles as the metrop- 
olis of the southern portion of California, its 
growing fruit export business, its sound banks 
and commercial organizations, its elegant busi- 
ness structures and charming residences, its 
parks and boulevards, its complete electric car 
system, its competing railroads, its magnificent 
public buildings, its underground wire conduits, 
its fine hotels and retail stores, its asphalt paved 


and macadamized streets—all these surprise. 


every newcomer, and from whatever quarter he 
hails he sees nothing to criticize—that is to 
say, by reason of unfavorable comparison with 
any American city. 

As a city of sunshine, fruit and flowers, the 
fame of Los Angeles is wide. It shares the 
glorious sunshine of California, whose magic 
puts richest bloom on every bush and flavor in 
every fruit. The grounds of its humblest home 
would be the envy of a prince in many lands. 
Ample transportation facilities have encouraged 
a spread of population instead of congestion, 








and almost every house has its expanse of smil- 
ing greensward and shrubbery. There is room 
for all and sunshine for all. It would be strange 
if these things did not exert a decided influence 
on the moral, mental and physical well-being of 
Los Angeles citizens. 

The past of Los Angeles is replete with in- 
terest, and many historic edifices and objects 
grace its streets and squares, but its history you 
will read with greater interest after you have 
visited it. 

Another phase of Los Angeles life is the large 
transient population. The characteristics noted 
have been widely heralded, and growing thou- 
sands come to see and participate either in its 
prosperity or pleasures. 

The winter season is made brilliant by gay 
throngs of visitors. Tallyho coaches bow! mer- 
rily down the streets, and the neighboring 
towns are peopled with golfers, bicyclers, bath- 
ers, fishermen and yachtsmen. The hotels blaze 
with the light of full houses, and in the bon ton 
set swell social functions in honor of visiting 
friends are numerous. 

If you give yourselves the pleasure of a brief 
respite from home cares, after the holidays, and 
visit Los Angeles, you will never regret it. 
The way is easy, the routes varied, and the 
transportation arrangements as economical or 
as luxurious as you could wish. 
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BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES. 
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FRESNO. 


An observant, and withal whimsical traveler 
came to a treeless town, named Sycamore; vis- 
ion failed to reveal the tree that stood sponsor 
at the christening, and he asked for it. The 
reply was, “‘ Oh, there ain’t, and never wa’nt no 
sycamore, nor ary other tree about hyear; you 
see, old-man Jones he kem from Sycamore in 
Alabam, and that’s how he named this place.” 

But Fresno, in its liquid Spanish, points to 
the umbrageous and graceful ash, bordering its 
water courses, and lawful to be limned upon its 
civic banner. 

One’s first introduction to Fresno is enjoyed 
under most favorable circumstances; so much 
of it visible from the cars, so much to laud, and 
so little to condemn. On caravansary side 
(the first always to pilgrims from afar) there in 
plain view, capacious, substantial, satisfying 
Hughes Hotel; and not far away, the Grand 
Central and others, of intrinsic merit; and 
then, of parks—these speak loudly to stran- 
gers, and give unerring testimony touching the 
quality of public spirit. On the railway reser- 
vation, pendent to depot of Southern Pacific 
Company, is a beautiful and refreshing park, 
covering space equal toa large-sized block. It is 
rich in palms, oranges, olives, oleanders, yellow 
jasmine, honeysuckles and roses — and the velvet 
sward of it a marvel of verdant, elastic pile. 

Fresno has many attractions — some of them 
are above price—but in the list of those held 
of minor importance, the Depot park and Court 
House park should be never placed — they speak 
a good word to all they bless. 

No approximately just money value can be 
given to credit of that wondrous line of raisin 
seeding and packing houses, when Fresno’s ad- 
vertising accounts are being made up. The 
owners deserve well of every raisin grape in 
the county for the good-taste and artistic pig- 
ments they have put into them; and, incoming 


and outgoing, ten thousand times ten thousand 
people see, remember and speak of the beautiful 
urban vista, with Court House at extreme 
point. 

Not to catalogue the important manufacturing 
enterprises of Fresno, that give remunerative 
employment to thousands, it cannot seem illy 
advised to speak of the Tenny Fruit Cannery — 
heretofore winning success during successive 
seasons, and now incorporated with ample 
working capital for enlargement to leading place 
of such within the state. The employees alone 
might constitute a municipality and cannot fail 
to be of signal benefit to the city of their choice. 

This mammoth fruit preparing establishment 
(in common with the raisin palaces) is also on 
the railway reservation—seen and known of 
all the world 

Suburban Calwa Winery is an object of in- 
terest to all, and a revelation to many. 

Specially high rank is taken by Fresno in edu- 
cational provisions; with graded schools of ac- 
knowledged excellence and satisfying attendance. 

There are large banking interests in hands of 
well experienced financiers; and laudable en- 
terprise need not languish for want of deserved 
encouragement. 

Fresno is metropolitan in mercantile customs. 
The display windows of some of its larger 
houses are marvels of attraction; San Francisco 
can show nothing in better taste—indeed can 
hardly equal, an exhibit on south side of Main 
street near the depot. 

This may seem a small point to make, but it 
shows the direction of mercantile enterprise, 
and the aggregation of such things create a city. 
Particular mention is not intended to be invid- 
ious; in fact, this special display was probably 
needful to keep in line with the procession. 

Fresno has made successful requisition on 
Sierran water-falls for electrical lighting and 
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electrical power; illuminating gas, it also has; 
and a serviceable water system. 

In contemplation; elaborate street and sub- 
urban car lines, with electric motive power; is 
reasonably well provided with concrete side- 
walks, and the principal, central streets are fine 
carriage ways, of asphalt. 

The Chamber of Commerce and the Hun- 
dred Thousand Club, are organized bodies of 
live men, who take broad and advanced views 
of present needs and of future necessities. 











On journalistic side, Fresno indulges some 
justifiable pride; its daily papers have circula- 
tion beyond the limits of local interest. 

Barton Opera House leads in public amuse- 
ment, and is encouraged to place much good 
talent on its boards. 

Social life is most refined ; and many private 
residences are palacious; all the leading frater- 
nal orders are represented, and he would be a 
rare pilgrim indeed, who failed to find worship 
deserving shrine in Fresno. 


REDLANDS. 


Hardly a dozen years ago the place where 
this charming city now stands was a barren 
waste. Today the eastern visitor alights from 
the train in the center of a prosperous and 
progressive city of about five thousand inhab- 
itants; acity of beautiful homesand substantial 
business houses, whose citizens are refined and 
cultured, a great number of them from New 
England and other parts of the East, who have 
settled here as permanent residents. 

Redlands has an area of seventeen and a half 
square miles, and is 1300 feet above sea level. The 
built up business portion of the city 
is on the level land at the head 
of the valley, and the most of 
the residences are situated on the 
long slopes of the foothills, and 
surrounded by attractive, well-kept 
grounds. The avenues are broad 
and the sidewalks bordered with 
stately palms, century plants, pepper 
trees and rose-bushes. The long 
stretches of orange groves in their 
perpetual “livery of green,” the 
tropical trees, plants and flowers, are 
charming features of the landscape. 

The location of Redlands, at the 
eastern end of the great San Bernar- 
dino valley, gives it an advantage 
in regard to scenic effects possessed 
by few if any other towns in the 
state. Like a brilliant gem it lies 
in the foothills, flashing green and 
gold in the sunlight from its hun- 
dreds of orange orchards, and girt 
about on three’sides by *‘ the eternal 
hills.” From this massive encir- 
cling mountain wall rise a number 
of higher peaks, their heads snow- 
crowned the greater part of the vear. 
In the west San Antonio or ‘‘ Baldy ” 
attains a height of 10,142 feet ; east 
ward is Mt. San Bernardino, 11,800 
feet high, and behind it, a little to 
the south, ‘‘ Grayback ”’ or San Gor- 
gonio lifts his head a thousand feet 
higher. Far southward San Jacinto 
is seen. Looking directly west- 
ward from Redlands, the view of the 
broad and level valley and the nearby 
mountains is beautiful at any time, 
but seen at sunset the picture beggars 
description. 

In addition to the scenery, the 
climate is one of the features that 
attract hundreds of visitors to Red- 
lands every year. People who are 


in perfect health, and yet desire to escape from 
the severe winter weather of the East, find here 
a climate that is dry, warm, and yet not enerva- 
ting; a climate whose charm lies in the fact 
that one can spend so many days in the year 
out of doors in the life-giving air and genial 
sunshine. Redlands is far distant from the sea, 
and the invalid need not fear the heavy and last- 
ing fogs that sometimes prevail near the coast. 


‘*When earth has Eden spots like this for man, 
Why will he drag his life where lashing storms 
Whip him indoors, the petulant weather’s slave? ”’ 
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In Redlands there are countless opportunities 
for outdoor enjoyment. The visitor has a choice 
of numerous drives or horseback rides about 
the surrounding country, over good roads and 
through ever new and charming scenes. One 
of the most attractive drives is that through 
Canyon Crest Park, the winter home of Messrs. 
A. K. and’ A. H. Smiley. This is the finest 
private park in Southern California, and con- 
tains two hundred acres planted with hundreds 
of varieties of plants, trees and flowers from 
different parts of the world. There are five 
miles of well built roads winding through 
groves of tall palms and among odorous cedars, 
pines and eucalyptus trees. 

There are two golf clubs in Redlands, and a 
tennis club. For those who wish to fish or 
hunt, the nearby canyons abound in quail, and 
it is not “a far cry” to the mountain trout 
streams. There is deer shooting, too, in the 
mountains in proper season. 

Redlands is famous throughout the country 
as the home of the navel orange in its perfec- 
tion. The oranges grown here are justly cele- 
brated for their fine flavor, beauty of shape and 


color. A dozen large packing houses are busy 
during the season shippin wo fruit to all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 

Deciduous fruits are also grown in large quan- 
tities, and many carloads of the dried product 
are shipped every season to eastern and Euro- 
pean markets. 

Public-spirited citizens are not lacking in 
Redlands. One such is Mr. A. K. Smiley, who 
has recently presented to the city an ornate and 
substantial building specially erected for the 
public library. This building stands in a beau- 
tiful park in the center of the city, the land for 
which is also a gift to Redlands from the same 
gentleman. 

In regard to churches and schools, Redlands 
compares favorably with any city of its size, 
east or west. All the principal religious de- 
nominations are represented here, and nearly 
all own their houses of worship. In addition 
to an excellent public school system, a first class 
private school has just been started. 

The eastern tourist coming to Redlands is 
sure to be impressed with the signs of progress, 
prosperity and contentment evident on every side. 


RIVERSIDE. 


“California is wonderful. A man who owns 
thirty acres is a country gentleman. He does 
just about work enough to keep himself in good 
physical condition, and clears from $3000 to 
$4000 a year. I know one man who makes 
$3000 a year on ten acres of ground. They 
press the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is higher 


than in any other state. It surprises me that 
everyone who has a little capital has not gone 
to California to live.” 

Thus spoke Chauncey M. Depew after a visit 
to this state. And he might have added that 
Riverside is the exponent and example of the 
highest development in California— material, 
moral, social, intellectual. Here it is the rule, 
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rather than the exception, fora man to make 
$3000 a year on ten acres, and very much greater 
returns are not unusual. 

A few facts about Riverside that will stand 
out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district in 
the world, both as to quantity and quality of 
its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in the 
world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their combined 
length is twenty miles, mostly through con- 
tinuous orange groves, within the corporate 
limits of the city, and aligned with beautiful 
homes. 

The area within the corporate limits of the 
city is fifty-six square miles, and the colony or 
district comprises a territory almost twice 
as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is 
nearly double that. Eleven 
miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and 
macadam. The natural 
roads are the finest in 
all the world — never 
muddy and very little 
dust. 

Riverside’s irriga- 
tion systems are 
among the finest 
in arid America. 

The purity and am- 
plitude of her domes- 
tic water supply are not 
excelled anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest and 
finest collection of cacti in America, if not in 
the world. This is the testimony of experts 
and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, has 
the largest per capita income. Yet it has no 
millionaires and no paupers. There is an even 
and equitable distribution of wealth naturally 
incident to the character of the industries in 
which the people are engaged, resulting in 
almost ideal social conditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, Riverside 
stands pre-eminent. It is a place where one 
can literally live out of doors. The altitude is 





ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 feet. The tem- 
perature is equable, air dry, rainfall minimum, 
most sunshine—these are government records. 
Such conditions make the place a paradise for 
invalidsand sportsmen. There are haif a dozen 
or more golf clubs, several lawn tennis clubs, 
lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo clubs, cricket 
clubs, gun clubs, wheeling clubs, all occupying 
foremost rank in the state. The Riverside 
Country Club has a beautiful home of its own; 
also the Casa Blanca Lawn Tennis Club. 
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The Rubidoux Club, a gentlemen’s social or- 
ganization, has elegant permanent quarters. 
The Riverside wheelmen own a fine athletic 
park. The Woman’s Club ranks high among 
the organizations of its kind. Every phase of 
social and physical life here reaches the highest 
development. The general conditions are such 
as to produce the best type of all round man- 
hood and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the com- 
munity. J. P. Baumgartner. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


How beautiful the waters of the bay 
Lie shimmering, gem-embossed and turquoise-blue, 


Rippling and twinkling! 
Reflected from its surface. 


Emerald shores in view 


This calm day 


Utters no note of discord. Far away 
And overhead the tireless, winged sea-mew 
Skims languidly the air, sun-warmed anew 


And freshly blown with each succeeding day. 


O, San Francisco Bay! Upon thy shore 
What wondrous argosies are anchored here! 
What giant masts are silhouetted fair 
’Gainst the eternal blue which bendeth o’er, 
As tho’ a Titian hand were carving clear, 
Majestic monuments in upper air. 


Ada Abbott Dunton in Pacific Christian. 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


The rebuilding of several miles of snowsheds 
on the Ogden Route, which were destroyed by 
fire early in October, has been completed. The 
large number of heavy timbers required taxed 
the supply in California and Oregon severely, 
but the work has been rapidly pushed to a fin- 
ish. Over 3,000,000 feet of lumber were required 
for the work. A unique feature of the con- 
struction of these sheds is an arrangement of 
wide guage tracks, on which sections of the 
sheds too feet in length rest. These track sec- 
tions occur at intervals of about 800 feet, and 
during the dry season the hundred-foot sections 
are drawn within the connecting shed, telescop- 
ing closely, and thus leaving an open space, 
greatly lessening the danger from fire and giving 
easy and quick control should one be started. 
This device originated in the Maintenance of 
Way Department of the Southern Pacific, which, 
from the many problems constantly presented 
(owing to the widely divergent conditions oc- 
curring on Southern Pacific lines), has developed 
a fertility of resource which it is hard to baffle. 


Five new eight-wheel passenger locomotives 
recently constructed at the Cooke Locomotive 
Works for the Southern Pacific Company have 
been delivered. The new locomotives are of 
Southern Pacific standard throughout, and of 
same type as those received from the Sche- 
nectady works a short time ago. They have 
20x 24 cylinders, 73-inch driving wheels. and 
weigh approximately 131,000 pounds exclusive 
of tender. The weight on drivers is 85,850 
pounds. The engines have steel cab, and both 
engine truck and tender have steel-tired wheels. 

hese new locomotives have a capacity for 
drawing twelve to fifteen car trains on fairly 
level track at an emergency speed of 80 to 85 
miles per hour, and will prove a very import- 
ant addition to the already large motive power 
equipment of the Southern Pacific, increasing 
the efficiency of passenger service and going far 
to insure punctual arrival at terminals. 


The Coast Division of the Southern Pacific 
in California has been extended south from 
Surf to Jalama, a distance of sixteen miles, 
and the Guadaloupe branch, from Guadaloupe 
to Betteravia, a distance of three miles, has 
been completed. About forty miles of track is 

et to be built to complete the Shore Line to 

Iwood. The line already in operation be- 
tween Santa Barbara and Elwood is to be 
moved to the east side of the valley, arrange- 
ments for the new right of way having been 
completed. 


Improvements of the grounds recently ac- 
quired by the Southern Pacific for terminals at 
Galveston is in progress. The very favorable 
location secured and the large expenditures 
which will be made will insure the most mod- 
ern and complete facilities for the expeditious 
handling of commodities direct between rail 
and ship. 








Grading is in progress on the extension of the 
Oxnard, Cal., branch of the Southern Pacific 
eastward to a connection with the Chatsworth 
Park branch. All culverts and crossings on 
this line are being built of stone, and in other 
respects the construction is most substantial. 

A through standard, sleeping car line has been 
established between Los Angeles and Chicago 
via El Paso and Fort Worth over the Southern 
Pacific, Texas and Pacific, St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern, and Chicago and Alton 
railways. The fast train service of the Texas 
and Pacific between Fort Worth and Texarkana 
has been extended to El Paso. Leaving El 
Paso eastbound at 7:50 A. M., the arrival at 
Fort Worth is 6:30 A. M. following day, where 
immediate connection is made for St. Louis, 
Chicago and Omaha. Under this schedule the 
quickest time between Los Angeles and St. 
Louis is made by this route. 


Very extensive improvements are now being 
planned in the West Oakland, Cal., yards of 
the Soutnern Pacific. The land end of the 
broad guage pier is to be widened by filling 
tide lands between it and a pile track, giving 
space for large round-houses. The ground now 
occupied by the round-house is to be utilized 
for car repair and paint shops, doubling the 
present capacity. 

The capacity of the paint shops at Sacra- 
mento is also to be doubled to provide for 
care of the new equipment purchased during 
the year. All of this building work is to be 
fire-proof construction—steel, brick and con- 
crete—of the most substantial and permanent 
character. 


A new passenger and freight depot is being 
constructed for the Southern Pacific at Lake 
Charles, La. Lake Charles is the center of the 
great Louisiana rice fields. 


The increase of travel between the East and the 
Pacific Coast, which has been so marked, via 
the route of Sunset personally conducted excur- 
sions, is also in evidence through the Cincinnati 
gateway, and has necessitated doubling the ser- 
vice of personally conducted excursions between 
Cincinnati and San Francisco. Hereafter two 
cars per week will be run through in each direc- 
tion; from San Francisco, Thursday and Satur 
day and from Cincinnati (westbound), Monday 
and Friday. 

One more tourist car line has been added to 
facilities of the ‘‘ True Southern Route.”? The 
new car will leave Los Angeles every Thursday 
and run through to St. Paul via Sunset Route 
to El Paso, Texas and Pacific, Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Northern, and Minneapolis and St. Louis 
railways, thus serving admirably the import- 
ant communities of central Kansas, Missouri, 
lowa and Minnesota, as well as the territory 
southwest to the Pacific Coast. Trains to and 
from northern California connect with this car 
in Arcade depot, Los Angeles. 
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CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 





Obairman General Committee—M. T. BRYAN. Becretary General Committee—B. A. HALLEY 





Finance—E. C. Lewis. 
E ive—John D. And 





FIRST TENNESSEE REGIMENT RECEPTION 
«AT NASHVILLE... 
ON THEIR RETURN FROM THE PHILIPPINES. 


Programme—Dr. W. L. Dudley. 
Transportation—Maj. John W. Thomas 
H. M. 





Employment—E. C. Andrews. 
Carriages—John C. Brown. 
Printing—G. H. Baskette. 
Military—Capt. W. R. Garrett 
Music Firman Smith. 
Entertainment—S. A. Champion. 
Badges—Theodore Cooley 
Invitation—Hon. J. M. Head. 
Reception—Gen G. P. Thruston 


HEADQUARTERS-—TULANE HOTEL. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. December 9th, iggo. 


E.0.McCormick Eaq.,Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacifie Company,San Francisco, 





Dear Sir: 

The Transportation Committee appointed by the General Committee 
to arrange for the reception and home-coming of the First Tennessee 
Regiment,desires to express to you,and through you,to the officials 
of the Southern Pacific Company and Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company,our gratitude and appreciation of the courtesies extended 
| to the Committee which went to San Francisco to meet the boys,and 
also to the boys themselves on their return over your system of roads 
i We especially appreciate the thorough and systematic manner 
in which the Regiment was transported home,and voice the sentiment 
of the entire committee and all the members of the Regiment when we 
say that everything possible was done for their pleasure and 
comfort. The train service was excellent,and all arrangements 
inured to the pleasure and satisfaction of all on board, 


With assurance of our gratitude and esteem,we are, 


Very respectfully 


mann 





earner 


tae 





A large delegation of prominent Tennesseeans, 
under the personal escort of Traveling Passenger 
Agent R. O. Bean, of Nashville, visited San Fran- 
cisco last month for the purpose of welcoming 
the Tennessee regiment of volunteers on their re- 
turn from the Philippines. If all reports are true, 
they showed the sojer boys they were missed, 
and, incidentally, had a good time themselves. 
The delegation, on the westbound trip, and both 
the delegation and the regiment homeward 
bound, selected the Sunset Route, thus paying a 
high compliment to the efficiency of its service. 
Three special trains aggregating twenty-four 
cars were required to accommodate the party. 


On the occasion of embarkingifor their home- 
ward journey, it often occurs that a great deal 
of hilarity is manifested by the officers and 
privates, sometimes degenerating to rowdyism. 
It is worthy of note, however, that the conduct 
of the Tennessee boys on their departure was 
most orderly and soldierly. Hurrah for Ten- 
nessee ! 

The entire success of the trip from -start to 
finish reflects great credit on Passenger Agent 
Bean. It is not often it is given to‘ one lone 
man to capture a regiment, and he is receiving 
the congratulations of his railroad confreres 
accordingly. 
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A new standard palace sleeping car line has 
been established between Los Angeles and St. 
Louis, via the Southern Pacific, Texas and 
Pacific and St. Louis Iron Mountain and South- 
ern railways. The car leaves Los Angeles 
daily at 2:00 P. M., and St. Louis daily at 
8:15 P. M. 


The personally conducted excursions between 
Chicago and San Francisco via the Illinois 
Central railroad to New Orleans, and thence 
via Southern Pacific— the warmest winter route 
— which have been such important features 
of transcontinental travel during past seasons, 
have been reestablished with departure west- 
bound from Chicago on Wednesday and east- 


bound from San Francisco on Tuesday of each 
week. 


The Sonora railway running from Guaymas, 
Mex., to Nogales in connection with the New 
Mexico and Arizona railway thence to the 
main line of the Southern Pacific at Benson, 
has been equipped with the new vestibuled 
“Ordinary ”’ sleeping cars. 


Standard Pullman car service between Mari- 
copa and Pheenix, Ariz., has been reestablished 
for the winter season. Passengers from South- 
ern Pacific main line trains transfer immediately 
to the car which is in waiting at Maricopa, and 
reach Phoenix in the morning. 


STANDARD TRACK. 


on the Southern Pacific, for its operating 
officials know its value and know what 
constitutes permanent roadbed. 

The extensive improvements recently com- 
pleted in the way of rail renewal and ballasting 
on the Los Angeles division, through the San 
Gorgonio pass have made that portion of the 
Sunset Route one of the best pieces of track on 
the Pacific System, which means, of course, 
track not excelled, if equaled, in the United 
States. That this is no idle boast will be evi- 
dent even to the layman from the following 
interesting details of the work furnished by 
Mr. E. J. Mulvihill, roadmaster, under whose 
immediate supervision all the work was per- 
formed. 

The accompanying illustration shows a por- 
tion of Section 44 between Beaumont and Ban- 
ning, which was recently awarded the gold 
medal at the annual inspection as the best track 
on the Pacific System. 

The old 5o0-pound and 6o0-pound steel rail 
formerly in use has been replaced by steel 
weighing 75 pounds per yard. The work of 
renewing the rail was done in a most thorough 
manner, following out closely the methods 
which past experience has demonstrated result 
in permanent improvement of the roadbed and 
track, and hence lead to a reduction in the cost 
of maintenance. 

In laying the new 75-pound steel rail, particular 
attention was given to those laid in curves, which 
are quite numerous through the San Timoteo can- 
yon. The rails were carefully curved with a 
curving machine and each rail given the exact 
degree of curvature necessary to conform to the 
particular curve in which the rail was to be 
laid; the object being to secure a perfect align- 
ment of the track and to insure its permanency. 
Rails, when properly curved, lie quite naturally 
in the curve and will remain in correct position 
and in good line, while rails improperly curved, 
or, as was frequently the case in the earlier days 
of track work, not curved at all, give much 
trouble and cause much extra work to the sec- 
tion men. The new rail was laid according to 
the latest approved plan, by breaking the 


GS" onthe So TRACK is a significant term 


joints, which consists in laying the joint on one 
side opposite the center of the rail on the other 
side, which, it is believed, reduces the wear and 
strain at the joints and equalizes the burden of 
traffic over the rails. 

The work of ballasting the track between 
El Casco and Banning was carried out in the 
same thorough manner that characterized the 
work of renewing the rail. The ballast was 
obtained from the White Water river, which is 
located towards the eastern end of the grade, 
the maximum haul by the gravel train being 
thirty miles. This part of the work, which 
is necessary to make a perfect track, was rend- 
ered expensive by reason of the heavy grade 
to be contended with. 

The loading of the gravel at the pit at White 
Water was done by a steam shovel, which kept 
the two trains and four locomotives busy, 
from ninety to one hundred cars of gravel per 
day being put out from the pit. The work 
of raising the track and placing a thickness of 
eight inches of gravel under the ties, a most 
important technical part of the work, was done 
by a special force in charge of a competent fore- 
man, the gravel being firmly tamped under the 
ties with tamping bars. After the surfacing, 
tamping and lining was completed, the final 
finish was given to the track by dressing the 
gravel up carefully, selecting the largest of the 
stones from the gravel and placing a line of 
stones by hand at the foot of the ballast in a 
perfectly parallel line with the rails, as a ‘‘ toe- 
line.’”’?, This adds very much to the beauty of 
the standard ballasted roadbed adopted by the 
Southern Pacific Company. 

No sooner was the work of rail renewal and 
ballasting completed, than the ‘‘ mastodon ”’ en- 
gines were installed at Beaumont, to do service 
as helpers on the grade between Colton and In- 
dio. The service of these immense engines is 
mostly confined to freight traffic. They are 
twelve-wheel engines, weighing 125 tons, and 
are capable of hauling 750 tons over the Beau- 
mont grade, the maximum grade being 2.2 per 
cent. This is three times as great a load as 
was hauled ten or fifteen years ago by the class 
of engines then in the service. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STANDARD TRACK, BANNING, CALIFORNIA. 


THREE HEALTH RESORTS 


BEAUMONT, BANNING AND PALM SPRINGS. 


has been productive of much good to 

suffering humanity. Although neigh- 
boring each other, not more than thirty miles in- 
tervening between Beaumont and Palm Springs, 
the climatic conditions are widelv divergent. 
It is one of the peculiarities of California that 
places so closely related vary so greatly in cli- 
mate. In this case altitude, soil, and two 
important mountain ranges contribute to em- 
phasize this peculiarity. All are on the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Sunset Route. 
They are referred to as health resorts, but only 
Palm Springs is avowedly such. 

Beaumont and Banning are flourishing fruit 
growing communities (particularly the latter, 
which is also a distributing point for quite a 
large section of desert and mountain mining ter- 
ritory lying to the east of it), but the value to 
the invalid of a sojourn at these pretty moun- 
tain towns will appear herein. Beaumont is at 
the summit of the San Gorgonio pass, at an 
elevation of 2560 feet. The views of the sur- 


Khas. been pr of the resorts above-named 


rounding country are charming. The pass at 
this point is quite wide, and the open, rolling 
land largely under cultivation. The average 
rainfall is in summer, 1 inch; winter, 10 inches; 
temperature, summer, 80°; winter, 60°. 

Residents of Beaumont enjoy telegraph, tele- 
phone and express privileges, but the nearest 
physician is located at Banning. There are fair 
accommodations for about twenty guests at the 
several boarding houses, and many orchards or 
farm homes frequently receive one or more 
acceptable persons. Those who are thus privi- 
leged are to be deemed fortunate, for the sur- 
roundings and associations are usually found to 
be extremely pleasant. 

Six miles east of Beaumont and eighty-seven 
miles from Los Angeles is the pretty town of 
Banning. Plain and unpretentious as it is as to 
its single business street, its homes, half or 
quite hidden by its orchards, shelter many edu- 
cated, refined and cultured people. There are 
more than 1200 acres of orchards adjoining the 
town, and much general farming land. There 
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are four churches, a fine graded school including 
kindergarten, and the St. Boniface Industrial 
Training School for Indians is located one mile 
from town. 

The average rainfall in summer is.5 of an 
inch, winter, 15 inches; temperature, summer, 
go°, winter, 65°. 

There are hn telephone and express of- 
fices here, postoffice, two resident physicians, 
and accommodations for about thirty guests. 
The hotels are not to be sought by invalids, if 
as is usually the case, a home can be found else- 
where. 

Such in general are the conditions in these 
two mountain towns. Now a word as to their 
value to invalids. Just below Banning the 
great Colorado desert opens wide its expanse of 
heat-storing sands, almost, but not quite, devoid 
of moisture. To the north rises a great moun- 
tain wall 12,000 feet high, and a similar range 





friendliness that tends to that first great desid- 
eratum for the invalid—contentment. The 
mountain peaks of San Jacinto and San Gor- 
gonio and supporting masses are a constant de- 
light that no amount of familiarity can dull and 
that intimacy only accentuates. The first 
named forest draped and sharply defined, the 
second, at the summit, a bare mass of shelving 
granite ; they “toss their beamed frontlets to 
the sky,” and from dawn to dusk the changing 
light paints landscapes on their slopes that one 
never tires of gazing at; a new one for every 
tei and seemingly a new series for every 
av. 

Eighteen miles below Banning and fairly in 
the desert is the station of Palm Springs, wind 
swept and, save for the occasional struggling 
plain’s brush, a sterile waste of boulders and 
sand. Beyond the station yard no sign of 
habitation. At the utmost limits of vision a 





Tibbitts, Photo. 


of not quite so great elevation bars the south- 
ward view. But east and west the way is un- 
obstructed, and through this natural channel a 
constant and generally steady current of air is 
passing —now down from the mountain heights 
pure and bracing, and now up from the desert 
dry and healing. This, combined with the 
altitude, gives an invigorating climate favorable 
for asthmatics or those in the early stages of 
pulmonary diseases. For more advanced cases 
of the last-named diseases the altitude will 
probably be found too great. Of much, although 
of less generally recognized importance, are the 
conditions of porous soil, unobstructed sunlight 
and the opportunity and incentives to an out- 
door life. Quail and grouse are plentiful in 
the neighborhood of Banning, and not many 
miles distant in the mountains deer are found. 
The scenery is inspiring, with an element of 


PALM CANYON. 


straggling mountain range or a mysterious haze 
veils the blending of sky and earth. What, a 
health resort? Yes, and a very excellent and 
beneficial one as you shall see. 

Boldly out over that all but trackless waste a 
roadway leads, marked by a few slender poles 
supporting a telephone wire, and, if your faith 
be sufficient, a short ride of five miles will bring 
you to an oasis picturesquely situated in a shel- 
tered valley surrounded on three sides by the 
mountains and open to the dry, warm sunshine 
of the desert. To the living green of pepper and 
palm and orange the lush fields of alfalfa and 
the luxuriant vineyards the eye turns gra'e- 
fully, but no less eagerly roves back to the 
wondrous weird mystery of the desert or the 
grandeur of the mountains. This is the real 
Palm Springs, the other is but a stopping place 
for trains. 
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A number. of, cottages grouped about a central 
dwelling containing dining room, parlor, etc., is 
the equipment of the cozy hotel where some 

thirty guests can be accommodated. A church, 

general store and postoffice, a school for Indians 
and a possible dozen dwellings comprise the 
settlement. Not a pleasure resort; no, but a 
health resort and, in its natural conditions, the 
greatest sanitarium in America. 


The location combines the dry, aseptic and 


invigorating atmosphere of the desert, with the 
ozone and balsamic odors from the mountains, 
inducing corrective conditions which cannot 
fail to profit the invalid. For the alleviation of 
pulmonary diseases the climate of Palm Springs 
is especially valuable. The elevation is 584 feet, 
and the average annual rainfall but 3 inches. 
The relative humidity averages but 15 per cent. 
Those conversant with the effect of moisture on 
the growth and development of tuberculosis of the 
lungs will at once perceive the importance of these 
conditions. Pure, dry air and the increased 
electric influences of sunlight are potent factors 


toward cure, and these are found at Palm Springs. 

Rheumatism, kidney and skin diseases also 
find benefit in a wonderful mineral, hot sand 
spring containing magnesium, sodium, iron and 
sulphur. The temperature of this spring is 
about 100° Fahrenheit, and it is adjacent to the 
Palm Springs Hotel. 

Aside from the climatic features there are 
many curious and beautiful scenic characteristics 
in the vicinity of Palm Springs. Palm Canyon 
is studded with hundreds of giant palms, plainly 
not indigenous but antedating the earliest his- 
tory of the occupation of this portion of Cali- 
fornia. The seemingly sterile sands repay the 
scrutiny of the close observer with botanical 
marvels, for myriads of tiny plants have here a 
brief existence, favored bv the friendly shade 
of more hardy shrubs. The geology ef the 
section is equally interesting and the mountain 
scenery extremely attractive. There is an ex- 
press office and postoffice at Palm Springs and 
direct telephone connection with the telegraph 
office at the railway station. 


MOSAICS FROM MANY MINDS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


abundance in the West—* * * the 

Yosemite streams descending from the 
sky with beauty and song fit to awaken the 
dead ; lofty mountains, pure as heaven, preach- 
ing forever ; es and majestic sequoias 
that have looked down through all the centu- 
ries since Christ walked the earth. Forests, 
mountains and plains, wild gardens fair as 
Eden, and crystal caves, our Golden State has 
in endless variety and abundance, to heal and 
cheer and revive the sick and weary of every 


land. 
John 


Ly SUCH awakening scenery there is 


Muir. 


The truth is, no man has seen California or 
her great works at all who has not gone to the 
heart of her, seen the color, breathed the per- 
fume and dreamed dreams in the vast, still 
levels of Stanislaus. 


Joaquin Miller in San Francisco Call, 


The Sierra of California is the most openly 
beautiful of all the forest reserves. * * 
It embraces over four million acres of the 
grandest scenery and grandest trees on the con- 
tinent, and its forests are planted just where 
they do the most good, not only for beauty, but 
for farming in the great San Joaquin valley be- 
neath them. 


* * * 


Wandering at random through these friendly, 
approachable woods, one comes here and there 
to the loveliest lily gardens, some of the lilies 
ten feet high, and the smoothest gentian mead- 
ows, and Yosemite valleys known only to 
mountaineers. Once I spent a night by a camp- 


* x 


fire on Mount Shasta with Asa Gray and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, and knowing that they were 
acquainted with all the great forests of the 
world, | asked whether they knew any conifer- 
ous forest that rivaled that of the Sierra. They 
unhesitatingly said, “‘No; in the beauty and 
grandeur of individual trees, and in number and 
variety of species, the Sierra forests surpass all 
others.” 
John Muir in Atlantic Monthly. 


The average “‘ tourist,” slipping through the 
fingers of the Almighty, scurries gregariously 
through the state, from Los Angeles to Mount 
Shasta; sees strange and beautiful semi-tropic 
products cultivated in broad acres; visits Yo- 
semite, and stands head-covered at the foot of 
El Capitan; stops sometimes to see the most 
gorgeous ocean sunsets that the world affords; 
passes all his spare time in luxurious hotels; 
lounges comfortably in a sleeping car while 
passing under the shadow of the great dead 
volcano of the north; and after all this he has 
seen — California? No. He has seen a strange 
and beautiful picture, but not a thousandth part 
of the grandeur of it all. For knowledge must 
precede understanding, and intelligent percep- 
tion is the basis of the best pleasure that travel 
can afford. In the topography of California 
reside its greater marvels. Railroads follow 
the lines of least resistance. Traffic is a child 
of commerce; the spectacular is merely an inci- 
dent of the utilitarian. All this means to say, 
first, that for a proper appreciation of the topog- 
raphy of California one ought not only to learn 
what is new, but forget what is old; second, 
that the railroads, following the easiest paths, 
are but an invitation to see and enjoy the nobler 
things that lie beyond the right of way. 


W. C. Morrow in Lippincott’s. 
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SUNSET’S CREED: ‘‘Publicity for the attractions and 
advantages of the Western Empire.”’ 











With no purpose to instruct 
THE COUPON _ in matters which the ticket 
TICKET AGENT agent, from the very nature 

: of his employment, has a 
wide experience in we, nevertheless, wish to 
urge upon the ticket agents of America the 
value of the possession of defirite information 
concerning the country represented by the active 
forms in their cases. Doubtless all recognize 
this value, doubtless many possess such infor- 
mation in a degree but cities are improving, 
new resorts are being opened, attractions are 
increasing and new products are flowing from 
old territories. The ticket agent is surrounded 
by advertising material in every form, and by 
reason of familiarity with it, is inclined to over- 
look or underestimate the value of these sources 
of information to him personally. He is gener- 
ally too busy a man to read all of the descrip- 
tive pamphlets which come to his hands, but 
SUNSET will endeavor to keep its pages filled 
with valuable material relating to the country it 
represents and to first of all help the ticket agent. 

If you are able to converse intelligently con- 
cerning the various localities in California, are 
able to tell the prospective passenger new things 
about the various routes and give positive in- 
formation about train equipment and connec- 
tions instead of the doubtful *‘I think so,” will 
he not place confidence in you and purchase 
tickets of you in preference to your less diligent 
competitor? Are there not inducements for you 
to encourage California travel ? 

It is not enough that you receive your share 
of the business moving. Can you not create 
the desire for travel and thus create business 
for your office by showing your clientage some 
of the new things in travel? SUNSET aims to 
assist you in this. 

Do you know that important developments 
are under way on the Pacific Coast and that 
half of the coupon tickets sold in the Middle 
West and Atlantic states show destination west 
of the Rockies? 

In this number of SUNSET, in addition to 
semi-technical information regarding time sched- 
ules, through cars, etc., there is a fund of accu- 
rate descriptive matter set forth in short articles 
for the busy man. 
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Many students have sought the source 
LIGHT of the wonderful advancement in the 

mental and physical stature of Califor- 
nia’s people. To its climate has been ascribed 
the degree of physical perfection attained, and to 
its uplifting mountain scenery the mental 
strength and poise that is so —— influ- 
enced by environment. Doubtless these influ- 
ences have not been over-estimated but, perhaps, 
the influence of light has been less generally 
acknowledged. The brilliancy of the sunshine 
that warms, exuberates and thrills every liv- 
ing thing, that illumines the distant hills and 
gives a sparkle to the rolling waves of ame- 
thyst on the shores of the Pacific, makes for 
purity of atmosphere not alone but also of 
thought and act. It lightens every burden 
with its cheer, even as it melts to mist the 
dewdrop that weights the petal of the lily. It 
clarifies every brain with its magic effulgence 
and incites to new endeavor. 

The sheen of silvery moonlight that lifts the 
airy folds of the “‘calm majestic garment of the 
night,” flooding with glory the nearby objects 
and making visible the snow-crested summit 
hanging in the horizon fifty miles away is a bar 
to evil deeds and evil thoughts stronger far 
than visions of gibbet or ironbound casement. 

It is light that makes of man a king, that 
touches the inner springs of the human heart 
and brings to blossom and fruitage the fairest 
product of life. Only under California’s skies 
is its realization complete, and that is why the 
sages of the age point to California as the place 
where the fullest fruition of civilization is to 
ripen. 

Majestic halls of learning and galleries of art 
are arising here, around which gathers rapidly 
the atmosphere and traditions (the essence of 
the true university) that we are accustomed to 
think can be matured only by long periods of 
time. 


In these days of expansion, when 
OUT WEST railway mileage of United States 

of America creeps toward the 
300,000 mark and multiplying fleets of ships 
sail the ocean blue, the avenues of travel are 
many and bewildering. The tourist of experi- 
ence who designs to profit by each mile of his 
ride quite as much as by the promised pleasure 
at the termini of his journeyings, is not to be 
allured by tales of rapid trains and luxurious 
furnishings—that is a matter of course on all 
American lines of prominence — besides one need 
not travel to be surrounded by luxurious fur- 
nishings. Nevertheless the problem of route 
and the settling of one’s mind as to the things 
most desired to be seen is a difficult one. 

If a comparative animatiscope could only flit 
the pictures of varying routes before the eye, 
the decision would be easier. As that is not at 
hand, the contents of SUNSET for December may 
help you to decide for or against at least one route. 

Our contributors present bright pictures of 
many important cities along the favorite winter 
route for transcontinental travel and while not 
exhaustive they will! be found sufficient to sketch 
the main characteristics of ‘‘ The Royal Way” 
(El Nuevo Camino Real). 
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Poe Complaining Witness once approached a 
nic. 

‘I did not expect to see you abroad today,”’ 
said the Cynic, “‘ the weather is unusually fine.” 

“1 am not here to speak of the weather,”’ re- 
turned the Complaining Witness, with dignity. 
“1 wish to enter a protest against the antics of 
Fate. Why should Prosperity smile on Egotism 
escorted by its own brass band in a valley, 
while Merit remains without recognition on 
the mountain top?” 

‘* Ah,” said the Cynic, “‘ it was lonesomeness 
that brought you forth. But if you have 
merit, what else do you want? What do you 
call Prosperity ?”’ 

“Independence, fame, riches,’’ answered the 
Complaining Witness, promptly. 

The Cynic went on peeling his potato for din- 
ner. 
“You have definitions to learn, my friend,”’ 
he observed. ‘‘You are after Prosperity and 
you don’t even recognize its trail. Would you, 
then, trade beings with Egotism and its brass 
band ?”’ 

“Certainly not,” said the Complaining Wit- 
ness, indignantly. 

**Yet Egotism, according to your story,”’ ob- 
served the Cynic, softly, as he dropped the po- 
tato in the kettle and laid his knife on a leaf, 
““has independence, fame and riches, to say 
nothing of the brass band. You’d better get an 
introduction to Prosperity before you recognize 
her smiles so quickly. With some of us,” and 
the Cynic stirred the fire under the kettle, 
“Prosperity is at home if we have but the 
potato.” 

The Complaining Witness took his depart- 
ure, there being nothing else nigh of value 
aside from the potato. 

The Cynic stroked his beard thoughtfully 
for upwards of a half hour. 

“1 wonder,” he said after awhile to himself, 
“if he will finally recognize that true Prosper- 
ity smiles only on modest Honor, most gloriously 
appearing when robed with complete independ- 
ence, such fame as the eyes of those who see 
may make possible, and ——”’ here the Cynic 
searched the kettle with a fork for the potato, 
‘*some slight riches.” 


He stopped me on the street the other even- 
ing, I being on the road home. 

“What will supper cost me?’’ he observed, 
anxiously. 

‘* The truth,” said I. 

He brightened at once. 

“It was in the spring of ’79,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
I was hunting in the Yosemite country near the 
Mariposa grove of Big Trees. One afternoon, 
while in the grove, | saw coming hot-footed a 
big bear in pursuit of a fat ’possum. The ’pos- 
sum selected the largest sequoia gigantea in the 
ee and ran up it asa fly ascends a 
wall. 

The bear stopped at the foot of the tree 
and put its paw to its brow as if in deep 





thought. In the meantime I climbed up a little 
sapling that stood near by, for a distance of 
about fifty feet, merely to get a better view of 
the proceedings. If the bear went up one side 
of the immense tree the ’possum would come 
down the other—a bare escape, perhaps, but 
an escape, nevertheless. 

The echoes around there always sleep with 
one ear open, and Bruin awakened them all at 
once. In response to the call, another bear soon 
appeared and joined the first arrival in confer- 
ence. Then bear after bear appeared, and by 
the time I was 125 feet above ground, there 
were no fewer than twenty bears there. The 
early comer called the meeting to order, the 
others arranging themselves in a semi-circle 
about him. All, that is, except one poor, 
lame, scrawny bear, who was chiefly backbone 
and mournful eyes, and who was not invited 
to the meeting. He leaned up against the tree 
with a very solemn countenance. He could 
not climb, you see. Bear Number One ex- 
plained the subject thoroughly, and, finally, 
a sharp-nosed confrere with a weazel face 
suggested something, and they all shook paws 
over it and hugged one another. Then they 
ranged themselves about the tree and the 
twenty of them just completed a circle, the 
tree being 104 feet in circumference. They be- 
gan simultaneously to climb, and went up the 
tree like a ring about a young lady’s finger, 
while the ’possum sat, at the end of the jour- 
ney, 400 feet higher, and thought of there 
always being room at the top. It took them 
an hour to get to the top, but they made it, 
finally.”’ 

“Did they get the possum?” | inquired, 
anxiously. 

No,” said he. ‘‘The tree was hollow, so, in 
the meantime, the ’possum went down inside 
and out at the bottom.” 

** And what, then?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, except when the twenty bears 
came down, their scrawny brother was still 
leaning against the tree, but he appeared less 
lean, and, indeed, seemed very well satisfied.”’ 

‘“What did the others do, then ?”’ 

“That,” he returned calmly, *‘ is worth break- 
fast also.” 

He obtained his dinner, but breakfast is an- 
other meal. 

There is no moral to this story, for the lean 
and scrawny bear carried it away with him; 
but I have heard it said that sometimes traffic 
associations are no stronger than the weakest 
link that’s left out. 

The Surveyor. 


AREA OF OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


By the annexation of the Hawaiian islands the 
United States increased its area 6677 square miles 
and added about 110,000 people té its popula- 
tion. Porto Rico will add some 800,000 people 
to our population and 3550 square miles of ter- 
ritory. When the Philippines are finally brought 
under our control, 7,000,000 more will be tacked 
on to the total census figures and the area of 
United States possessions increased by 114,326 
square miles, and we will then rank fifth in im- 
portance among the colonial powers of the world. 
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MIDWINTER TOURS. 


People will travel and not every one has the 

practical knowledge, to say nothing of discrim- 
ination, to select the most favorable routes 
but when such old, experienced travelers and 
aterers to travel as the managers of Raymond 
and Whitcomb are, select one particular route 
for the majority of their winter tours 7¢ means 
something. 

This season Messrs. Raymond and Whitcomb, 
the famous palace-train excursionists, have nine 
regular California excursion parties scheduled. 
In addition there will be four special tours (F, 
G, H and K ) and three Midwinter Tours. 

Of these sixteen parties, arrangements have 
been made for nine of them to be carried via 
route of Sunset Limited, through New Orleans, 
San Antonio, El Paso and Tucson. * 

The members of the four special tours (F, G, 
H & K) will all travel via New Orleans, tour 
H being what is styled the Mardi Gras party. 

The judgment of Messrs. Raymond and Whit- 
comb, in matters pertaining to American travel, 
is not to be questioned, and as they are making 
selections of routes, not for themselves alone, 
but for upwards of 1500 exacting patrons, whose 
approval isa vital matter to this great firm, it is 
fair to suppose they have -good reasons for their 
choice, doubtless based on the attractions of the 
notable cities and the remarkable climatic fea- 
tures, as well as the known excellence of the 
Sunset Route. 

Theirs is a good “‘lead”’ for all transconti- 
nental travelers to follow. 





Ontario, Cal.: Prosperity continues to smile on the 
Model Colony. Three thousand dollars has been appropri- 
ated for enlargement of public school buildings, made neces- 
sary by increased attendance of pupils. Seven hundred 
and forty-nine inches of water have been added to the sup- 
ply available for irrigation by well-boring during the past 
summer. A new fifteen-thousand-dollar hotel is now being 
erected on the site of the hotel destroyed by fire in 1897. 
These facts are significant. 


Oroville, Cal.: The Oroville Water and Power Com- 
pany has been incorporated with the purpose of consolida- 
ting the existing water and lighting companies and erection 
of a large electric power plant. It is expected that not less 
than seventeen hundred horse-power will be developed 
within one mile of Oroville. 


Los Angeles, Cal,: An electric railway is being con- 
structed from Los Angeles along the Cahuenga foothills to 
Hollywood. 


Redlands, Cal.: A hundred boxes of oranges have been 
shipped from Redlands to Manila for the Christmas trade 
there. 


Bakersfield, Cal.: A park site of four acres has been 
donated to the city of Bakersfield by Mr. W. S. Tevis. 


San Buenaventura, Cal.: The Pioneer Green Chili 
Company adds another to the list of ‘‘minor industries ”’ 
which are contributing so much to the prosperity of Califor- 
nia without adding the ills of industrial congestion conse- 
quent on large manufacturing enterprises. Sixteen hands 
are employed at the factory of the Chili Company, and 
sixty thousand cases of the condiment have been put up 
this season. Next year the output will be quadrupled. 
The varied products of California invite the multiplication 
of the small industries, and insure abundant reward to en- 
terprise. 

















“What lesson do we learn from the story of Jonah and 
the whale? ’’ asked the Sunday-school teacher of a small 
pupi.. 

“That it’s always safest to remain on dry land, 
the little fellow. 


replied 


Rejected Suitor ( flippantly )— Oh, well, there are just as 
good fish in the sea as were ever caught. 

She— Yes, George, there are, but unless you change your 
bait they are safe. — Ohio State Journal. 


Russian Official — You can’t stay in this country, sir. 
Traveler -- Then I'll leave it. 
Official -- Have you a permit to leave ? 
Traveler — No, sir. 
Official— Then you cannot go. I give you twenty-four 
= to make up your mind as to what you shall do.—77d 
Bits. 


Johnny, aged five, was a guest at a church wedding. 
“I’m never going to get married,’’ he exclaimed, after watch- 
ing the happy couple pass down the aisle. 
‘Why not, dear?’’ asked his mother. 
‘* Because,”’ replied the youthful observer, “‘ she’s crying 
and he looks sorry already.” 


Mrs. B. ( Christian Scientist ) — Well, Susan, how do you 
feel this evening ? 

Susan—I’se had a hard day’s washin’, missus, and I 
feels berry tired. 

Mrs B.—Qh, Susan, you are not tired; you only think 
you are tired. You know the Lord never gets tired. 

Susan — Don't know ‘bout dat, missus. If de Lord neb- 
ber got tired, I'd like to know why he rested on the sebenth 
day ?—/udge. 


‘‘What is renunciation, Uncle Alexander ? ”’ 
Renunciation is giving up something that you can’t 
get.""—Chicago Record. 


Moser—Do you believe in love at first sight ? 

Syndic—It’s the only kind of love. If aman could geta 
second look he’d never fall.—Philadelphia North Amer- 
can, 


Master — Why did you run away, my boy ? 

Boy — Because the mistress was so unkind to me. 

Master — Tut, tut, that is no excuse. Do I run away? — 
Golden Penny. 


‘“Who was the greatest financier ever known? ”’ 
“*Noah; because he floated his stock when the world was 
in liquidation."’ —.Vew York Press, 


Willy—I see you wear an American flag in your button- 
hole, deah boy ? 

Gussie — Y en. old chap, it’s so deucedly English doncher- 
know ! — Puc 


‘*Pfwat wud yez do if Casey called yez a liar?”’ 
‘* Pfwhich Casey — the big wan or the little wan ? "’—P/zl- 
adelphia Bulletin. 


Hodge (after spelling through paper) — What's an Afri- 
gander, missus? 

Missus — Why, the ’usband of an Afrigoose, 0’ course 

Hodge — And what's an Afrigoose ? 

Missus — Why, a hostrich, 0’ course. — Punch, 


Mrs. Younghusband — Do you notice any difference in the 
milk, dear ? 

Mr. Younghusband—I should say so. This is a much 
better quality than we have been getting lately. 

Mrs. Younghusband — Indeed it is. I got it of a new 
man, who said he would guarantee it to be perfectly pure; 
so I bought enough to last for a couple of weeks.—Selected 


LAUGHABLE ADVERTISEMENTS — “‘ No person,”’ wrote an 
imaginative undertaker, ‘‘ever having tried one of these 
air-tight coffins of ours, will ever use any other.” 

This is supplemented by the truthful but discouraging ad- 
vertisement of a dentist: ‘‘ Teeth extracted with great 
pains. 


Teacher (to class) — What is an octopus ? 
Small boy (who has just commenced to take Latin, eagerly) 
— Please, sir, I know, sir; it’s an eight-sided cat. —-Zzfe. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Early in 1900 a feature of SUNSET will be 
a complete and carefully written description of 
the great San Joaquin valley. The extent of 
this vast agricultural basin is not fully real- 
ized even by Californians. The immense 
quantity and variety of its products is hardly 
guessed at by many residents of its prosperous 
towns, who are so fully occupied with the ac- 
tivities at their doors that the doings of their 
neighbors on the outer rim of this all but limit- 
less plain sometimes escapes them. 

It is intended to make this exhibit exhaust- 
ive (but not exhausting to the reader), of value 
alike to the student of geography, the whole- 
saler and the home-seeker, and entertaining to 
the casual reader. 

Its accuracy shall commend it to the attention 
of the thoughtful, and its lavish illustration to 
all lovers of the beautiful. 

Appropriate reference to the cities and com- 
munities and important industries will give 
facts without laudation, but in the main the 
valley and its products will be the theme of 
the writer. 

If you are interested in California's greatest 
valley — larger than the entire Indian Territory 

—and wish to have authoritative information 
concerning its raisin, grain, fruit, timber and 
mining districts, free from the taint of preju- 
dice, the San Joaquin number of SUNSET will 
have your careful attention. 


THE WIND IS BLOWING WEST. 


EL PASO, TEXAS, October 12, 1899. 


DEAR SIR:— Please find stamps enclosed, and send me 
September and October numbers of SUNSET. 1 very much 
admire the illustrations, and they make me no less desirous 
of going to the Coast, 1 assure you. As I cannot go out 
just at present, the next best thing is to see parts of it in 
black and white. Very truly, 





406 Magoffin Avenue. Mrs. IRVIN JOHN. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., September 25, 1899. 
EDITOR SUNSET: 
DEAR SIR:—Sample copies of SUNSET have been re- 
ceived, and we believe the magazine will be helpful in our 
work, Will you send a file of back numbers (complete), 


and continue our subscription through Volume IV.? This, 
I think, will be two years. Send the magazine and bill to 
our principal, please. Yours truly, 


LYMAN R. ALLEN, 
Instructor in Geography and History. 


927 SHOTWELL STREET, CITY. 


Mr. E. H. WOODMAN: 

DEAR SIR:—I am much pleased with Dr. May’s ‘‘ Chron- 
icles of a Highway,’’ which I regard as the best series of 
articles yet published on the California Missions; but my 
collection only runs back to the fifth paper. Could you, on 
receipt of stamps, send me first four papers ? ee 


IRENE CONNELL 





VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


The California number of the Western Golfer 
(November, 1899) is a valuable contribution to 
current sporting annals, and the golfing oppor- 
tunities of the Golden State are exhaustively, 
albeit succinctly, set forth. The number is 
profusely illustrated, and gives exact informa- 
tion concerning the principal clubs and important 
courses. It also embraces necessary and desir- 
able information regarding resort hotels. Alto- 
gether it is just what the golf enthusiast would 
want to know preparatory to a season in Cali- 
fornia, and gives evidence of honesty of purpose 
and impartiality. Western Golfer, Chicago, III. 


Quite the brightest western magazine pub- 
lished is the Land of Sunshine. It is doing 
for western literature and associated refinements 
what SUNSET essays to do for western indus- 
tries, commerce and pleasuring resorts — making 
known to the world their existence; and this 
in a way that cannot be controverted, for the 
Land of Sunshine’s own pages is the demon- 
stration. 

Its subject-matter is unique and its field all 
its own. Its editorial comment, ‘‘In the Lion’s 
Den,” and critical reviews under the title of 
** That Which is Written,” are alone worth the 
price of the magazine. The criticisms of its 
editor are valued as well as feared, for he hasa 
keen scent and unsparing lash for unfounded 
literary pretension or inaccuracy, although pa- 
tiently considerate of earnest work whatever its 
imperfections. 

If you are interested in the ‘‘ Western Em- 
pire,’ you need the Land of Sunshine, for 
not elsewhere may you get quite so pure a light 
on the better part of endeavor in the West. 
The Land of Sunshine Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 
Io cents per copy ; $1.00 per year. 


The California number of ‘‘ The qoo,” a 
handsomely printed and illustrated magazine 
published in Chicago, contains a double-page 
one engraving of a group of California scenes 
and a fu!l-page (9x12 inches) photo-engraving of 
the ** Grizzly Giant,” a Mariposa big tree. The 
engravings of ‘* Midwinter Scenes at Monterey 
and the Hotel Del Monte,”’ are particularly notice- 
able among a very choice collection of views. 
The publishers may well feel proud of the high 
standard and artistic workmanship achieved. 


A great deal of favorable comment has been 
excited by the fine representations of Fresno 
home and industrial life that appeared in No- 
vember issue of SUNSET. Credit for the ex- 
cellent photographs reproduced as half-tones is 
due to Mr. H. H. Alexander, a photographer 
of Fresno, whose artistic reproduction of Cali- 
fornia scenes has attracted favorable attention 
throughout the United States. 
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FROM ’49 TO ’99 IS A LONG CRY AND FEW ARE LEFT TO TELL OF THE VICISSITUDES AND 
DANGERS ATTENDANT UPON THE TRIP ACROSS THE CONTINENT A HALF CENTURY AGO. THERE 
ARE STILL EXTANT, HOWEVER, MANY POPULAR TRADITIONS AND OLD TALES OF THE THOUSANDS 
OF THROBBING HEARTS, THE THOUSANDS OF ACHING BRAINS, THE THOUSANDS OF TOILING 
HANDS AND THE THOUSANDS OF WEARY FEET THAT MADE THE JOURNEY. 

CONTRAST THE TRIP OF THE STURDY OLD PIONEERS OF ’49 WITH THAT OF TODAY. 
WEIGH A DAY AGAINST AN HOUR—A DOLLAR AGAINST A PENNY—HARDSHIPS AND DANGER 
AGAINST COMFORT AND LUXURY. 

YOU THINK THE COMPARISONS OVERDRAWN? ASK YOUR FATHER OR YOUR FATHER'S 
FATHER HOW FAR $64.50 WOULD HAVE GONE IN THOSE DAYS TOWARD PURCHASING HIM A 
RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO WASHINGTON, D. C.? ASK HIM HOW FAR $7.00 WOULD HAVE 
GONE TOWARD PROCURING THE LUXURY OF A HAIR MATTRESS AND CLEAN SHEETS EVERY 
NIGHT EN ROUTE? ASK HIM HOW MANY THOUSANDS OF MILES WOULD HAVE STILL BEEN 
BEFORE HIM AFTER TRAVELING WITH REASONABLE SPEED FOR THE FIRST FIVE DAYS? ASK 
HIM — BUT WHAT’S THE USE? HE HAS TOLD YOU ALL ABOUT ’49; WE TELL OF ’99 BELOW. 








PIEDMONT AIR LINE. THE GREAT SOUTHERN 











ROUTE 
SUNSET 
TRI-WEEKLY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 


IN ORDINARY PULLMAN 
SLEEPERS BETWEEN.... 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 48° WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jno. M. BEALL, PaciFic COAST PASS. AGENT, A. M. BARNUM, TRAVELING PASS. AGENT, 
621 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 207 W. THIRD ST., LOS ANGELES 








CONDENSED SCHEDULE, DECEMBER 15, 1899 


Lv. SAN FRANCISCO........ ....--.eeee 5.30 p.m. Monpay WEDNESDAY FRIDAY 
Lv. LOS ANGELES ..........sneccsssccees 2.00 p.m. TUESDAY THURSDAY SATURDAY 
Lv. EL PAGO......sccrcscccssscnvcsescces 8.20 p.m. WEDNESDAY FRipay Sunpay 
Am: NEW ORLEANS ...........00.000sce0e 6.25 p.m. Fripay Sunpay TUESDAY 
Lv. NEW ORLEANS ...................54. 7.45 p.m. “ ‘“ “ 
AR. MOBILE 2.25. ccccccescscccsccccccessees 12.05 a.m. SATURDAY MonbDAY WEDNESDAY 
eee Yor 6.10 a.m. “ “ “ 
OY Oe ees eee 11.40 a.m. “ “ ‘“ 
SE TEE EE 6.10 p.m. ‘“ “ “ 
gS ar ae are 11.51 p.m. ‘6 ‘“ “ 
RN onion ainenecwsuierwien sie ss 1.53 a.m. Sunpay TUESDAY THURSDAY 
OS eer res 6.42 a.m. si “e ig 
PR re pene 7.00 a.m. “ ‘ “ 
eee et ror ree 8.00 a.m. “ ‘“ “ 
 UIENONINS Sresd sara spensscrccss : 10.15 a.m. “ ‘“ “ 
Co a reer rere 12.45 p.m. “ “ “ 
i dwicccncieecba wacked sob kane os 10.00 p.m. ‘“ “ ‘“ 


EACH CAR 1S ACCOMPANIED ON ITS TRIP FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN BY A GENTLEMANLY TOURIST AGENT, POSSESSING A THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE 
OF ALL THAT PERTAINS TO TICKETS, TRAINS, CONNECTIONS, TRANSFERS, ATTRACTIONS EN ROUTE, AND MATTERS OF GENERAL INTEREST. THE 
PORTERS ALSO GO THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE, THE CARS ARE ALL NEW. THEY HAVE WIDE VESTIBULED PLATFORMS THE INTERIOR FINISHINGS 
ARE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL, LIGHT, HARD WOODS, THE TOILET AND LAVATORY ARRANGEMENTS ARE THE MOST IMPROVED. 














AFTER JANUARY 1, 1900, SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 633 MARKET STREET 
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The Most Magnificent Hotel... 





wn every deta and in alcwwace The Most Expansive Landscape [fq All America 
The Most Superb Flowers....... 


No Tour of America is Complete 
Without a Visit to Del Monte... 


One hundred and twenty-six acres of cultivated ground and almost the whole of the 








peninsula of Monterey for a playground. Not the least of the surprises at Del Monte 
is the degree of perfectness or that which closely approaches perfection which the 
most reasonable charge enables you to enjoy. Some special rates are being made 
for the months of November, December and January. 


For further information address W. A. Jumkef Manager, Monterey, California 
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Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific 
Company lines, and information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car 
accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in person, to any 


agent of Southern Pacific Company. 











THERE BE THREE THINGS WHICH 
MAKE A NATION GREAT AND.... 
PROSPEROUS: FERTILE FIELDS,. 

BUSY WORKSHOPS AND EASY... 
CONVEYANCE FOR MEN AND.... 


GOODS FROM PLACE TO PLACE. 
BACON 
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THERE ARE THREE TRANSCONTIN- 
ENTAL ROUTES THAT AFFORD... 
“EASY CONVEYANCE FOR MEN... 
AND GOODS” TO AND FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST—SUNSET, OGDEN 
AND SHASTA ROUTES— WILL YOU 
TRAVEL BY ONE OF THEM IN... 
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